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HUDSON'S HARVARD SHAKESPEARE 
Has just been completed, and we offer the latest and the best*edition of Shakespeare's 
Complete Works published in this country, handsomely printed on fine tinted paper, 
and bound neatly in @ variety of styles, in 20 and 10 vol. editions, ranging in price 
from $20 to $90, according to binding. This edition should not be confounded with 
Hupson’s UNIVERSITY edition, published some thirty years ago. How this edition 
is regarded by our most eminent Shakespearians may be judged from the following, 
which we are permitted to publish : 
eens niece | leh a PHILADELPHIA, 222 W. WaAsHINGTON SQUARE. 
a mg you eeey Mn 4 2 oy, far as issued, of the ‘‘ Harvard Shakes: 
coceaevaly appear. . - . 

Also, please send a to the care of Dr. Reinhold Kéhler, Weimar, Germany, for ‘‘the Library of the German 
Shakespeare Soret \ “em remaining volumes. in. , 

Please send the bill, including transportation, etc., to me, and it will give me great pleasure to remit to you at once. 

I scarcely know how I can better show my high appreciation of this noble edition, with its happy mingle of illustration, 


explanation, and keen, subtle, sympathetic criticism, than by placing it where English and German scholars can have free 
access to it, and learn from it the wealth of love and learning which in this country is dedicated to Shakespeare 


I remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
May 17, 1881. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


a : are” to the care of Samuel 
hakespeare Memorial Library,”” and add the remaining volumes as they 


Masses. Ginn, Heatu & Co.: 


The completion of your beautiful “ Harvard Shakespeare” gives me a fitting opportunity to congratulate you on its pro- 
duction. Having carefully read every word as it came from the press, I have earned the right to say that it is a noble and 
admirable edition tm every respect, and could I have but one Shakespeare, whether to take up for an hour’s enjoyment or 
for the purpose of close and critical study, I would at once select the “ Harvard.” Dividing the commentary, and placing 
at the foot of the page such notes as elucidate linguistic difficulties or obsolete allusions, and throwing the textual criticisms 
into a body at the end of the play, is an excellent scheme. And while in the former there is no ‘‘ shirking,” the text bein 
made “‘ plain as way to parish church,’’ so far as the researches of the best scholarship allow, they are as free from oe 
antry as from dullness. — , ok 

r. Hudson’s style is unjque in its piquancy and its vigor; and he keeps his readers on the qui vive from first to last. 
And so in the “ Critical Notes,”’ every change from the old copies is remarked, and the reasons for the text selected are 
set forth without dogmatism or any of the abuse of fellow-commentators that disfigures our old Shakespeares. 

With the Harvard Edition, and the editor’s “‘ Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare,’’ any reader will find himself 
heer equipped for the intelligent study, textual and zsthetic, of the great dramatist. These books contain the re- 
sults of a long life’s sympathetic devotion to Shakespeare ; they are an imperishable monument to Mr. Hudson, a credit 
to your house, and an honor to America to have produced them; and | sincerely hope they will find, as they richly 

jon. 


merit, an a tive and world-wide circulati 
Tasetlio O. 1881. JOSEPH CROSBY. 


We have also issued twenty-three of the Plays, expurgated, each in an elegant 
volume by itself, for use in schools and classes. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


AY NOV. 8, 1887. 
The New Ganot. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE »* NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Edited from GANoT’s POPULAR Puysios, by WILLIAM G. PECK, LL.D., Prof. of Mathematics and Astronomy 
Columbia College, and of Mechanics in the School of Mines. 


REVISED (1881) BY 


LEVI 8. BURBANK, A.M., AND JAMES I. HANSON, LL.D., 
Late Principal of Warren Acad., Wobwrn, Mass. Principal of the High School, Woburn, Mass. 








I.—It presents thoroughly scientific expositions of the 
principles of physics. 

II.—It is characterized by a well-balanced distribution 
of subjects. 


III.—Its definitions and explanations are models of 
clearness. 


IV.—Its beautifully-executed engravings convey to the 
mind clear conceptions of the principles unfolded. 

The revision was — by Prof. BURBANK, but the death of this accomplished scholar took place before he 
had completed his work, and it was then taken in hand by his friend Prof. HANSON, who was familiar with his 
plans and has ably and satisfactorily brought the work to completion. 

Much new matter has been added and the book ape thoroughly up to the times, a lar; 
cuts introduced, and the whole treatise thoroughly revised and brought into harmony wit 
vanced stage of scientific discovery. 

Among the new features designed to aid in teaching the subject-matter, are the summaries of topics, which, 
it is thought, will be found very convenient in short reviews. 

As many teachers prefer to prepare their own questions on the text, and many do not have time to spend in 


the solution of problems, it has been deemed expedient to insert both the review.questions and problems at the 
end of the volume, to be used or not at the discretion of the instructor. 


PRI CE, >. . > a > a 1 * 20 . 
Copies sent out for examination may be returned to the Publishers at their 
cost, if not approved. 


A. S&S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK :gltt & 113 William Street. 
Genl. Agt. for New England, CHICAGO: 34 & 36 Madison Street, 


H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





number of new 
the present ad- 








W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting House Arithmetic, Bor!.8vo im size ; bound in halt Arabesque, and containing over 


* 500 pages ; Retail Price, $82.25. The most complete treatise of the 
kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial mye ore Examinati jes with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 











The Mutual Provident Association, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


ee INSURES Fn aoe "eee At ONE-THIRD Agents Wanted. 


Send to GzoRGE S. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. 341 


WANTED, 
A situation as teacher in a High or Grammar School, 
by a young eae of experience. Best of testi- 
monials furnished. Address 
341 b D. B, PLUMMER, 43 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


WANTED. 

A High SCHOOL PRINCIPAL and CLASSICAL 
TEACHER, who can furnish evidence of highest success 
in teaching and in the management of schools, is open 
to engagement in public or peteete school, H Rad 
large experience, also, in teaching the Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, and French. Holds first grade certificate from 
Boston Supervisors. Address “A, B.,” care W. E. 
Sheldon, this Office. 341 b 


for our Grand Premium List if you wish to 
SEN make vacation a profitable one. Address, 
E JOURNAL, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


‘PROF. 8.8. BLOCH, of Boston, won an 
enviable reputation as reader and teacher at St. Albans, 
His lesson before the Institute showed him to be a thor- 
ough student of his art and a leader in his profession.” 

‘ournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“ WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the 
instruction of Prof. S. 8. BLOOH, desire to express our 
unqualified appreciation of his system of teaching, and 
bear ansolicitad testimony to the remarkable results 
of his work. Many of us have enjoyed the benefit of 
instruction from Profs, Monroe and Baxter, and we 
can truly say that in our opinion Prof. BLOog, as a thor- 
ough and accomplished her, does not rank below 
these celebrated masters.”’ — Soon song Re one hundred 
Masters and Teachers of the ic Schools.) 

B" Time almost filled. A few more private pupils 
received. Engagements made for Public Readings. 

834tf Address at ADAMs Houss, Boston, MASs. 





























I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
B. G. NORTHROP, 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


DIXON’S 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
. LN. CARLETON, 


EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


Teachers, Attention ! 


* The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 


in November, 1872. In 9 years the 


have made their 


own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 


in the United States. 


American 


address 
aolt-capinmntnny catalo 
your money; then eac 
their merits. 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
JEROME 


BX-PRESIDENT OF THE N. ¥, 





almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 
consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 
ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
(inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 
e, and samples worth double 
one can be his own judge of 


Pencils. 


sa, JOS. DIXON ORUOIBLE 00., JERSEY OITY, N.J. 


Graphite 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


WM, A. MOWRY, 
PRESIDENT OF AM, INST. OF INSTR, 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 


ON. 





Vol, XI'V.—No. 17, 





Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
. for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 
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Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 1938e0w 
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Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designa, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


-_— 





J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure a Tin for Ch 
i ete. 
WARRANTED eng 





L 
. Cote t Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnati, O. 





We furnish them 


cular 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


R.& J. BECK,| 





WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston 


A. G. 







INK- &c., 
At ¥ Prices. 
— Send for illustrated cir- 
—__ —— and price-list. 





BINDER fer The Journal will be seut 
te any Subscriber 


Subccriver should pre- 








Brain and 


Nerve Food. : 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Compesed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 
Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental 
better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain an 


rowth of children; anda 
body. 


PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 

















oS Bete, Se ee ee inder. For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00, F. CROSBY & CO., pein Sixth gg dunia York. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
@ Barclay St BE. B. BENJAMIN, new york, ER, CALL @ 


1866. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINCG PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solict 


ted. 











arded to Student’s Electric Machine and Apparatcs : p 
<=" ee ted, $28.00. Catalogues (1881) on application. 


pla 


CURT W. M 


improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


182 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


BYE 


: price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 
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EUFFEL & ESSER, 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hard Rubber Drawing Tools, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Models for Technical Schools. 


Ge Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


315 zz 











Jo sreet 





COENS. 


] THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovesour me WORLD. 
















A Large New Ilus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
alogue, 25c. 





“CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 








EL. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 











of Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectro- 
-Glasses 


scopes, Kye , Spectacles, 

or aes _ for our 112-page fully 
illustrated 
of Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ In- 
struments, Drawin 
kinds, Aneroids, Pedometers, &c. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
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No. 333. 


Works : Camden, 







A cre ST IDAY 
HOLIDAYS!!! 
c74Nee & ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 


10 

BPLERDID ORGAN $50 - MAGe«~ 
NIFICENT ROME WOOD TANOG. Beek and 
Cover only 8160. Warranted 6 years, Il«- 


lastrated 
HORACE WATERS & 
ers, 826 Broadway, New York, 


FOR 


AMERICAN STEEL PENS 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Leading Nos. 048, 333, 444, 128 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 






KAP No. 444, 


26 John St., New York. 





N.d. 












illustrated 
catalogue 


fine- ao 












&c.; 
athematical catalogu 
Supplies of all 


928 Broadway, New York. 








for cash. Instalments received. “ 
eases 


o'clock 





Established 1804. | Quickly and 
Opler | STH MA Permanently 
Mathematical, | 
od Sclontific | rayerit sEsee 
instru ments, Alterative and Cure for 
Of Every Description and Variety. Asthma and Dys t 
Send 3c. stamp and all their atten _ a, It dose net merely 
for ons tie eee Stn tne Baltsares Oy nbye of tes To 


the first medicine tn six years that has loosened my 
h and made oxpeor 
night without coug 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 
Lif ECK & 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT, 


At 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
For the cure of Paralysis, Brat d Ne 
+ of ysis, n an rvous Diseases 
ity, Vertigo, Loss of Mem 
ia, Dropsy, Asthma, Pleurisy, Consti 


‘ h, H 
or Side, Kidney, Liver, 
oa 


P.M. 












at the effects of your remedy, Itis 


easy. I now sleep ail 


ing.” If your druggist does not 


.P. K. o. 
853 Broadway, New York. 


DR. RHODES, 


Spinal Diseases, General Debil- 
ory, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Dys- 
tion, Piles, 
umors, Boils, Gravel, Weak Back 
Lang, Heart, and Blood Dis- 
ce hours: from 9 o’clock A.M. until 5 





mailed. Agents Wanted. 
©O., Manufrs & Deale 








for $1.00. 
Boston. 


Address N, EB. 





school Medals, 


ee ne Tanow Pine, 
and silver. , ye 
Le 
tor Catalogue. 
BR. W. KIP, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 
3371. «62 Fulton &t., N. Y. 
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Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


netly. We refer to 
H.P.K. 


a ee 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List, 


EAF 


WY RESTORE THE 
the work of the N. 
in ition, but invisi to others. 
jon and even whispers heard dis- 
those them. Send for 
ptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
PECK & 00., 868 Broadway, New York. 










No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 

















The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department, 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@., 

Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 

No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


» CEPHALINE. 


<a 
<~IF 4A Se This Invaluable Nerve Food has 
_ been tested and approved by more 
Pea sAaeaeleien than 100 New-England Physicians. 
; pees It is an immediate, permanent, and 
infallible cure for Sick, Nervous, and 
Rillious Headaches, ileptic Fits, 
AYER Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, Nervous 
Prostration, Sleeplessness, Vertigo, 
and all Nervous rders. Is an 
umequaled Tenic for the whole system; renews 
and pourishes the Nerve Tissues and imparts last- 
img vital force. It should be at hand in every house- 








hold. Urge your druggist to get it, or we will mail it, 
= on receipt of price, 50 cts. per box ; 6 boxes, 
. Send for Authentic Proofs. 
Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 
324 (1) zz cow 13 Temple Place, Boston, Maas. 





>=KIDNEY-WORT: 
THE GREAT CURE 
'  BHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the droadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
Bale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
(eit cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 


thesystem. 
As it has been proved by thousands that 




















































MEDICINE. 
—— eures BILIOUSNESS, . ONSTIPA- 
, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
Is put up in Pry Vegetable Form, in tin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine. 
~ Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Itacts with equal effictency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
CVill send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


KIDNEY-WORT-: 
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A VISION: OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


BY JULIA C. VERPLANCK. 


When ’twixt the drawn forces of Night and of Morning, 
Strange visions steal down to the slumbers of men, 

From heaven’s bright stronghold once issued a warning 
Which baffled all scorning, when brought to my ken. 


Methought there descended the Saints and the Sages, 
With grief-stricken aspect and wringing of hands, 
Till Dreamland seemed filled with the anguish of ages, 

The blots of Time’s pages, the woes of all lands. 


And I, who had dreamed that their bliss knew no sorrow 
(Half vexed with their advent, half awed with their might), 
Cried, ‘‘ Come ye from heaven, Earth’s aspect to borrow, 
To mar with weird sorrow the peace of the night ?”’ 


They answered me sternly, ‘‘ Thy knowledge is mortal; 
Thou hear’st not as we must, the plaints without tongue; 

The wrongs that come beating the crystalline portal, 
Inflicted by mortals on those who are dumb. 


Ye bleed for the nation, ye give to the altar, 
Ye heal the great sorrows that clamor and cry, 
Yet care not how oft ’neath the spur and the halter, 
The brutes of the universe falter and die. 


Yet Jesus forgets not that while ye ensnared him, 
And drove him with curses of burden and goad, 
These’gentle ones watched where the Magi declared him, 
And often have spared him the long desert road. 


They crumble to dust; but we, watchers remaining, 
Attest their endurance through centuries long, 

Oh, fear! Jest in future to judgment attaining, 
‘Their lives, uncomplaining, wax awful and strong.” 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Aip tae Sourn.—lIt is an act of self-preservation 
for the Nation to adopt measures for the encouragement 
of education among all the people. Private benevo- 
lence has done much for education at the South. The 
Peabody Fund has accomplished a noble work, and the 
American Missionary Association is rendering invalu- 
able service, especially in its normal schools for colored 
men and women. But they are inadequate for the 
work which needs to be done at the South, and if tem 


porary assistance can be given from the National 
Treasury to southern communities which are destitute 
of schools and unable to establish them, it would be 
wise to adopt that plan.—_Z2-Prest. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., 
New Haven, Conn. 


VENTILATION.— Let it be known that no school-room, 
occupied, as is now the custom, by the whole school, dur- 
ing all the school-hours, can be sufficiently ventilated to 
make it entirely healthful. Let any physiologist be 
asked to make the computation of the air needed, 
and he must confirm this statement. From the mo- 
ment the children are assembled, the air of the school- 
room begins to deteriorate; and, since no system of 
ventilation sweeps the whole body of impure air out at 
once, the best it can do is to keep the mixture from be- 
coming as bad as possible. gyThe first rule should be to 














use the minimum of confinement for each pupil. The 


285| second should be to keep the fewest possible seated at 


their studies in the same room. Every pupil that can 
be trusted to study his lesson elsewhere, should be 
advised to visit the school-room at lesson-time only ; 


and instead of the foolish ambition to keep every seat 
filled, let it be sought to have as many vacant seats as 
may be possible without remitting any of the teaching. 
—d. M. Gregory, LL.D. 


PuysicaL CuLturE For Women.—There isa grow- 
ing interest in physical culture both for men and 
women. Let some public-spirited man step to the front, 
and, taking advantage of this current of interest, give 
some women’s colleges a professorship of physical cul- 
ture. An intelligent, thoroughly educated physician, 
“especially quick in detecting the physical defects in 
her pupil, in knowing what exercises will cure them, 
zealous in interesting and in encouraging the student 
on,” can accomplish a great amount of good with the 
inexpensive appliances which can easily be added to 


those already in the college gymnasiums. Ca va sans 
dire that if women spent more time in developing their 
strength, we would hear less of broken-down teachers, 
invalid mothers, and sickly children. — Advertiser 
( Boston.) 


AmeERIcAN Women. — The women of America, both 
young and old, have greater opportunities to-day than 
those of any land in any age. Their rights are more 
fully recognized, their privileges greater, and their pos- 
sibilities unlimited. They are permitted to enjoy life 
to its fullest extent, and to do this their bodies must be 


unimpaired. I congratulate the women of this free 
land that the keeness of their perceptions has led them 
to discover their necessities and what will satisfy them. 
—Home Journal (New York). 


Wuat SHALL CHILDREN Reap ?—Are teachers and 
parents asking daily this question? The power of 
reading! Is it possible to estimate its force? All the 
pupils above the age of nine years, and many, especially 
girls, of a younger age, are not able to read, but are 
hungry for reading-matter. We asked a boy of thir- 
teen, recently, if he read much. He thought he did, 
and on telling upon what books his hours for the last 
two weeks had been spent, we found the list embraced 
four dime novels. Guard carefully the school library. 
A young person is made to enjoy good reading as easily 
as to enjoy trash. Teachers cannot do all, but parents 
and teachers can do the whole. Guard well the read- 
ing of the boys and girls. It makes character.—N. Y. 
School Journal. 

CHILDREN, AND PuitoLtocy. — Let me here assure 
you that some of the finest laws of comparative lan- 
guage have been discovered by watching the speech of 
children. Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
He hath ordained praise. And he who thinks that he 
can settle the laws of mortality, or of reason, or of lan- 
guage, without the closest and most patient investiga 
tion of infants and young people will never become 
master in any of the schools of the future, — of that he 
may rest well assured.—“Man’s Origin and Destiny,” 
by Prof Lesley. 

Boy Smoxers.— Whatever may be the ultimate ver 
dict of the physiologists as to the effect of the tobacco 
habit on the average adult man, there is absolutely no 
room for debate, and probably no difference of opinion 
in respect to its evil results when indulged in by grow- 
ing boys. Without an exception, every medical writer 
of any eminence, who expresses himself at all on the 


form by those of immature years; and observation 
sufficiently confirm what the faculty proclaim. Dr. 
Richardson remarks that the effects of tobacco “are es- 
pecially injurious to the young who are still in the 
stage of adolescence. In these the habit of smoking 
causes impairment of growth, premature manhood, and 
physical prostration. . . If a community of youths 
of both sexes, whose progenitors were finely formed 
and powerful, were to be trained to the early practice 
of smoking, and if marriage were to be confined to the 
smokers, an apparently new and a physically inferior 
race of men and women would be bred.” Philadelphia 
Times. 

Epvcation is the knowledge of how to use the 
whole of one’s self. Men are often like knives with 
many blades; they know how to open one, and only 
one; all the rest are buried in the handle, and they 
are no better than they would have been if they had 
been made with but one blade. -Many men use but one 
or two faculties out of the score with which they are 


endowed. A man is educated who knows how to make 
a tool of every faculty,—how to open it, how to keep it 
sharp, and how to apply it to all practical purposes. — 
Ht. W. Beecher. 





THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 


WHAT COURSE SHOULD A TEACHER PURSUE IN 
ORDER TO ATTAIN A HIGHER DEGREE OF 
PROFESSIONAL POWER? 








BY MISS M. M. LINDLEY, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


The work of American teachers has reached that de- 
gree of development in which they can no longer defer 
an answer to the question that has been assigned as 
the topic for discussion: ‘“‘ What course should a teacher 
pursue in order to attain a higher degree of professional 
power ?” 

We assume that teaching is a profession, and at the 
same time we must admit that it is not a profession in 
the same sense in which law is a profession, or the 
practice of medicine, or the ministrations of the pulpit. 
We know how a high degree of professional power may 
be attained in law, theology, or medicine. Those are 
styled “learned” professions, and in order to claim the 
title, the candidate in any case must be recognized as a 
student, whose mind is already disciplined by study and 
who brings to his special work a reserve force already 
won. Many qualifications are requisite, before the 
candidate is allowed to enter upon the peculiar training 
that fits him for his chosen work. We know, too, that 
when he enters any one of these professions, he be- 
comes one of a brotherhood that claims the prestige of 
centuries, hoary with honors, and full of rewards for 
those whose industry may claim them. The promi- 
nent idea, then, that fills the mind of anyone who thus 
begins his work, is, that it is the business of his life, 
and that with energy and perseverance, he may win 
substantial reward, possibly gain high honors, and at 
the same time be always on the way toward promotion. 
It is safe to conclude that all those influences which - 
promote professional power in a kindred work, will 
serve the same end in that of teaching. Indeed, if we 
examine the educational system as developed in those 
countries where teaching is recognized as a profession, 
upon the same footing as law or medicine, we find that 
the same influences promote professional power in the 
one as in the other. 





subject, gives warning against the use of tobacco in any; The laws of the Commonwealth in Austria, Prussia, 
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and Denmark declare that teaching is a profession in 
the same sense in which law is considered a profession ; 
that it is necessary so to distinguish the work of teach- 
ing in order to give it the honor it deserves, and hence 
the same inducements toward perfection are presented 
in the one asin the other. The course of special train- 
ing for the teacher extends through as many years as 
that for the barrister. When the student graduates 
from the gymnasium (as the training school is called), 
he intends the business of teaching to be his life-work. 
He is then elected to undertake the management of a 
school, with a fixed salary and a home, not for a year, 
but for a term of years. He expects to labor in the 
same place until promoted, and he is as sure of promo- 
tion as, in our military service, the colonel is sure of 
becoming a general, and the general a brigadier. All 
these things give a dignity to the profession, and its 
members cannot help feeling that there is an honor to 
be maintained, and that every effort should be put 
forth to attain a higher degree of personal scholarship, 
and of skill in the art of teaching. It is his ambition 
to rank among the benefactors of the race. And those 
in authority over him are inspired by the thoughts so 
tersely expressed by Cicero. Centuries ago he gave an 
estimate of the teacher’s work when he exclaimed: 
“ What nobler employment, or more advantageous to 
the State, than that of those who train, develop, and 
store with knowledge the minds of the rising genera- 
tion!” Where the founders of an educational system 
are animated by such sentiments, there are great in- 
ducements to the teachers to become worthy members 
in a profession so honorable. 

A great difficulty that we as American teachers must 
encounter, is the uncertainty that overhangs our tenure 
of office. Should we decide to devote our lives to the 
work of teaching, we must also accept the condition 
that we are wanderers up and down on the face of the 
earth,—a few months here, a year or two there; or if by 
a combination of favoring circumstances an educator 
should grow gray in the same field of labor,—often the 
merest accident, as a fit of ill-judged economy or the 
fortunes of a municipal election will banish him as 
effectually as the Greek ostracism, to build over again, 
with less heart for the work,a name and fame among 
strangers,—his broad wealth of experience and wisdom 
will stand him in no better stead to protect him against 
short-sighted policy or caprice, than the treasures of 
Creesus could keep him from beggary at last. This 
matter can only be remedied by appropriate legislation. 
We must appeal to the good sense and intelligence of 
the public, through the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. We can readily perceive that the incum- 
bent of that office is of great moment to the teacher. 
So far as possible, the teacher’s influence should go 
toward electing the best man to the place. A theoret- 
ical educator, without practical knowledge of the work, 
would certainly be an unwise choice. Our State Super- 
intendent can provide the essentials necessary for im- 
provement. He can insist upon justice and protection 
for the teacher. He can see that wholesome laws pro- 
vide the mechanical aids, in way of buildings and 
aparatus; but powerful as is the incumbent of the 
highest educational service in the State, he can only 
direct the energy that instructs. He cannot make a 
good teacher, “any more than he can make a new 
heaven and a new sun to shine in it.” 


The very best legislation, the most liberal outlay of 
public funds, can do little toward creating a profession 
without the earnest, personal codperation of the teach- 
ers themselves. It is their right to demand that teach- 
ing shall be a profession in the highest and best sense, 
and also that each individual member shall be worthy 
of it in scholarly attainments, and in thorough class- 
room drill. In labor of any kind, all that is called 


moderately good is done by those who think and study. 
The more excellent work is done by those who are the 
closer students, and the finest work of all is done by 
those who study most and to the best purpose. Again, 


jour studies should reach out in those directions that 
give us power in our daily work. Ages ago an old stu- 
dent declared in the Roman forum, that ignorance was 
a very perplexing thing; and with all the intellectual 
activity of the nineteenth century, we can testify that 
this same perplexing ignorance is the fruitful parent of 
mischief, blunders, and utter failures in the school- 
room. It is bad enough to intrust our worldly affairs 
to an incompetent lawyer; it is still worse to intrust 
our life and health to an ignorant member of the med- 
ical fraternity ; but it is much more blameworthy and 
criminal in us to allow ignorance to experiment upon 
the character and habits of youth ; for here public and 
private interest is profoundly injured where it can re- 
ceive most hurt. 

The chief business, then, of the instructor is to let 

no one surpass him in professional knowledge, skill, 
and efficiency. It is never wise to conclude that we 
know ali about any one of the branches that we teach. 
Our studies should keep up with the latest research in 
all those departments that form the ground-work of 
our curriculum. The study of mental philosophy 
should claim attention of every one who attempts to 
develop the mind. Teachers should be earnest and 
persevering in the pursuit of this study. There is no 
department of our school-work in which it may not 
assist us. It gives the primary teacher correct’ notions 
about object-lessons, and in the higher departments of 
study shows us the most logical method of presenting 
the different subjects to the unfolding mind. Again, 
we should be well acquainted with the thoughts and 
plans of the best educators, dead and living, and to 
gain this knowledge we should read the best educa- 
tional journals. We should become acquainted with 
the class-room methods of those who have won an en- 
viable success and distinction, and by a process of men- 
tal assimilation make the best methods our own. Of 
general literature, teachers have no time to spend upon 
anything that is not first-class in every respect. Labor 
is the price of knowledge, — whoever witholds the price 
fails of the reward: “His gourd withers with the 
morning.” 
If, then, we are to answer the important question 
before us, “How may we attain a higher degree 
of professional power,” we say, first ofall, study. It is 
the ground-work of all our growth; and, secondly we 
say study .with enthusiasm. Surely a profession that 
has brought civilization from barbarism, refinement 
from civilization, and a high degree of culture from re- 
finement, ought to make us throw into it all the vis 
viva that we possess. If interrogated as to the ways 
and means of doing all these things that we have 
mentioned ; of the best way to create a disposition to 
study after a day of hard work in school; to find time 
for study, money to purchase books, and pay for educa- 
tional journals; to travel, visit schools, attend State and 
county asaociations,—for the accomplishment of all 
these things, many difficulties must be overcome. 
Only a few salaries allow the proper outlay for the re- 
sult. But without continued endeavor there can be no 
true progress; and no matter how meagre the means, 
how narrow the opportunity, we must find a way to dis- 
cover the philosopher’s stone; one must search out the 
secret of the old alchemists and transmute the base 
metals into gold. “Time is money :” we can at least 
be economical of that. A few minutes every day made 
Elihu Burritt the great linguist of his age. It is only 
by industry and perseverance that we can make the 
profession of teaching the grandest organized power in 
our country. 








— Be firm and be faithful; desert not the right; 
The brave are the bolder, the darker the night; 
Then up and be doing, though cowards may fail, 
Thy duty pursuing, dare all, and prevail, 


If scorn be thy portion, if hatred and loss, 

If stripes or a prison, remember the cross! 

God watches e thee, and He will requite; 
Stand firm and be faithful, desert not the right. 


— Norman McLeod. 





ENGLISH UNIVERSITY ETIQUETTE. 


In Trinity, Cambridge, a senior man only calls on a 
freshman if he has some acquaintance with, or knowl- 
edge of him, —for example, if he comes from the same 
school. But if a freshman has rooms in college, the 
senior men on the same staircase call on him as a rule. 
An invitation to breakfast, luncheon, or dinner fre- 
quently follows the call; and the senior men whom 
the freshman meets at such a meal often call on him 
afterward. 

Now for a curious, and, in my opinien, very reasona- 
ble point of etiquette, which appears when these calls 
are returned. Our freshman when so doing must not 
leave a card should his senior be out, as the latter may 
have done. No; he must call again, and again, until a 
meeting be obtained, and on each unsuccessful occasion 
he must leave no sign. I do not know whether it is 
rigidly carried out still, but it seems to have reason on 
its side, which cannot be said of all rules of this kind. 
I mean that in this way a genuine acquaintance is 
insured, and there is no fear of men who have ex- 
changed calls being still personal strangers. Many 
profitable friendships are thus formed, which, under the 
ordinary rule, would have failed on the first threshold. 

As to introductions. As a rule, they formerly only 
held good for the immediate occasion; now, however, 
if A and B get on well together on their first introduc- 
tion at C’s hospitable board of an evening, they are 
sure to nod and say good-morning to each other, at the 


least, when they again meet. Some men never intro- 
duce their guests to one another, but allow them to 
“shake together” in the course of the evening. It 
used to be customary at Cambridge for a graduate only 
to prefix “Mr.” to his name on visiting cards, and woe 
to the luckless freshman who, rejoicing in a new card- 
case, and ignorant of “the thing,” distributed his cog- 
nomen thus dignified. I wonder if this rule be strictly 
adhered to! When calling on a man, you knock at his 
door and walk straight in. There are no bells, and the 
scout has something else to do when waiting on half-a- 
dozen masters; but the visitor will find, in almost all 
cases, the name painted up over the door, or on a plate 
at the foot of the staircase, to which the porter of the 
college lodge will direct him.—Chambers’s Journal. 








TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WM. A. MOWRY, A.M. 


VI. — WHAT SHALL BOYS DO? 


The choice of a profession is a very important step 
for any young man. But that is not what I propose to 
speak upon at this time. It is necessary to go back of 
that and discuss some principles which underlie and 
which lead up to the choice of one’s vocation. 

In one of these “new-fangled,” modern associations, 
the executive committee is divided into several work- 
ing sub-committees. One of these sub-committees is 
called the * Outlook Committee.” It is their business 
to study the signs of the times and see what subjects 
ought to be brought before the society. They are the 
advance-guard, the pickets, the videttes, who go on in 
advance and study the ground, observe the “lay of the 
land,” and, like Caleb and Joshua, bring back a report 
coupled with advice, whether to go forward, and in 
which direction. 

So with us, this morning. We wish to look ahead 
and observe the condition of things, and see whether it 
is best to scale this mountain, meander like the river 
through this valley, or make a flank movement to the 
right or to the left. What is it best for boys to under- 
take to do? 

A very good man of my acquaintance really believes 
that we are educating the boys too much. He thinks 
education makes them proud, and unfits them, mentally 
and physically, for work. I suppose he would have a 
few,—perhaps children of the best families,—educated 
to fill the highest places; but the mass should be “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” and consequently should 





not be educated above their sphere, 
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Colonel Lockett, the largest cotton-planter in Georgia, 
said, last summer, that several years ago he discovered 
that an intelligent person would pick more cotton in a 
day, and pick it better, than an ignorant one. In his 
mind, great results grew from that discovery,—if this 
merely mechanical work could be done better by intel- 
ligence, then everything else could,—hence, it follows 
that the mass should be educated; the prosperity of the 
State requires it. The blacks and the whites must both 
be educated. Therefore, schools must be established 
and supported for both races. This is a far-reaching 
inference, but it is a legitimate one. 

You often ask yourselves, “ What shall I do in life? 
What shall I strive to fit myself for? What kind of a 
position shall I seek?” ‘The answer must inevitably 
be, “Do your best. Make the most of yourself. Aim 
high.” It was Daniel Webster that said to a young 
man, who hesitated to prepare to enter the legal profes- 
sion because it was so crowded, “There is room enough 
up higher.” And I hope you will bear in mind that 
Webster’s answer has an application wider than the 
legal profession. ‘There is room enough up higher ” 
in every distinct business of life. 

What the world needs to-day is leaders,—thoroughly 
educated, skilled, competent leaders. ‘There is more 
difficulty in securing one first-class superintendent for 
a cotton or woolen mill than a hundred first-class weay- 
ers or spinners. There is more difficulty in finding a 
first-class, competent “boss” for a gang of shovelers, 
who shall direct their work skillfully and successfully, 
than in getting the entire gang of men to shovel. A 
few years ago a young man went into a cotton factory 
and spent a year in learning the work in the carding- 
room. He then devoted another year to the spinning- 
room ; still another in learning how to weave. He 
boarded with the weaver of one of these rooms, and was 
often asking questions. He picked up all sorts of 
knowledge. He was educating himself in a good school, 
and was destined to graduate high in his class. He 
became superintendent of a small mill, at a salary of 
about $1,500 a year. He was sought for a higher place. 
It happened in this way: One of the large mills in Fall 
River was running behindhand. Instead of making 
money, the corporation were losing. They wanted a 
first-class man to direct the affairs of the mill. They 
applied to a gentleman in Boston well acquainted with 
the leading men engaged in the manufacture of cotton. 
He told them he knew of a young man that would suit 
them, but they would have to give him a good salary. 

“What salary will he require ? ” 

“T cannot tell; but I think you would have to pay 
him $6,000 a year.” 

“That is a very large sum; we have never paid so 
much,” 

“No, probably not; and you have never had a com- 
petent man. The condition of your mill, and the story 
you have told me to-day, show the result. I do not 
think he would go for less. I should not advise him 
to, but I will advise him to accept if you offer him that 
salary; and I think he will save you thirty per cent. of 
the cost of making your goods.” 


The salary was offered, the man accepted, and he 
saved nearly forty per cent. of the cost the first year. 
Soon he had a call from one of the largest corporations 
in New England, with whom he engaged as superin- 
tendent for five years, at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
He had been with this company only about one year 
before he had an offer of another position, with a salary 
of $15,000 a year. But he declined the offer, saying 
that he had engaged where he was for five years, and 
he should not break his contract even for $5,000 a year 
margin. 

Two boys were in this school not long since, who 
Were much interested in railroading. One of them had 
4n intelligent ambition and a definite plan before him. 
He intended, after leaving here, to take a full course of 
study at the Columbia College School of Mines, and he 
fondly hoped some day to be president of the great 








Southern Pacific Railway. He may succeed, or he may 
fail, in that particular hope; but I have no doubt he 
will yet distinguish himself as one of America’s great 
failroad men. 

The other was infatuated with a desire to be engaged 
in something which would place him on a railroad train. 
He was tired of study, and had apparently no desire to 
continue in school. He left study, and accepted a posi- 
tion as brakeman upon a freight-train upon one of our 
shortest and most obscure railroads. If he shall look 
for a thorough knowledge of the business, and use his 
best efforts to make himself master of all the details of 
railroading, he will soon rise from this undesirable posi- 
tion to something better, and may eventually be suc- 
cessful and gain an excellent position. But if he sits 
down contented as a brakeman on a freight-train, with 
no plan or ambition for the future; very few would envy 
him his position or his prospects. 

What, then, shall the boys do? I went down to 
Pettaconsett the other day to see the foundations of the 
building that Mr. Corliss is putting up there for the 
new pumping-engine which he has engaged to put in 
for this city. I found that, in digging for the founda- 
tions, they came upon a deep bed of quicksand. Mr. 
Corliss, ever fertile in expedients to overcome obstacles, 
instead of driving down wooden piles, sunk in this 
quicksand great quantities of large cobble-stones. These 
were driven down into the sand with tremendous force 
by a huge iron bolt weighing 4,000 pounds. I said: 

“ Mr. Corliss, why did not you drive wooden piles on 
which to build your foundation ?” 

“Don’t you see,” said he, “that the piles have no 
discretion, and that the cobble-stones have ?” 

“T don’t think I understand you, Mr. Corliss,” was 
my reply. 

“Tf you drive a pile,” said he, “it goes where you 
drive it and nowhere else ; but a cobble stone will seek 
the softest place, and go where it is most needed. It, 
therefore, has some discretion, and better answers the 
purpose.” 

I went away musing that the wooden “piles” and 
the “cobble stones” represent two classes of boys. 
“The piles,” says Mr. Corliss, have no discretion, and 
go only where they are driven.” I think I have seen 
boys who represented this quality. “But the cobble- 
stones go where they are the most needed.” When boys 
fit themselves to go where they are the most needed, 
they will be pretty likely to meet with tolerably good 
success in life. 

In the olden time it was considered enough for a boy 
to learn a trade. He then had, at least, “ something to 
fall back upon.” Now-a-days, if a boy has only a trade, 
he may prove to be badly off. Some morning he may 
wake up and find that his trade is utterly useless, owing 
to the genius of some inventor, who has patented a ma- 
chine which will do his work at a tithe of the previous 
cost, and ina tithe of the previous time required. These 
times require a young man to be so intelligent that he 
will know how to do business ; and if the competition 
in one kind of business is too great, he will immediately 
and literally “turn his hand ” to some other occupation. 

Years ago one machine-shop made engines, another 
lathes, another guns, another sewing-machines, etc., and 
no two of them could, by any possibility, exchange 
works. Now, a first-class machine-shop takes a contract 
for making a large lot of lathes; then changes its ma- 
chinery, and manufactures a hundred thousand rifles 
for some European power; then contracts to make as 
many sewing-machines ; then commences the manu- 
facture of mowing-machines, or horse rakes, or whatever 
the latest and most successful inventor wants made. 

But the boy needs two things, and to succeed he must 
have them: (1) He must have an ambition to do his 
best ; (2) He must improve his mind, and prepare him- 
self to have such “discretion” as will enable him to 
“go where he is most needed.” A man, in this age, 
should not be a machine, nor an adjunct of a machine. 
He should understand the machine that he is to run, 


be superior to it, not be run by it, but, if need be, change 
it to do more, or better, or different work. 








ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercies Ne. AV. 


Apparatus necessary for the following exercise: A piece of 
broom-handle ten inches long, a jar of water ; some strong 
brine ; a knitting-needle; a rod of iron or lead; a narrow rod 
of wood, or a gunholder weighted at one end; a test-tube, 
some brine, and some kerosene. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENOE. 
yiangp upright intoa The rod floats, é.¢., The atick is lighter 
jar of wateranarrow sinks only part of its than water. 


cylinder of wood, ten 
inches long. 


moet the depth to 
which the stick sinks 
and the area of its 
lower end. 


length into the water. 


The stick sinks about 
eight inches, area of 
its base is about one 
square inch. 


The upward pressure 
of water eight inches 
below the surface for 
one square inch is suf- 
ficient to support a rod 
of wood ten inches 
long, having one inch 
cross section. 


The upward pressure 
of brine six inches 
below the surface is 
equal to the upward 
ressure of water eight 
nches below the sur- 
face. 


jj ame -ecelt the principles of Pressure within Liquids, from Exercise 
0. 12, 


Thrust a rod four 
inches long down into 
the water with a knit- 
ting-needle, so that the 
upper end shall be four 
inches below the sur- 
face, and regard the 
conditions of pressure 
due to water and rod 
of wood at the ends of 
the rod. 


The stick sinks about 
six inches into the 
brine. 


Plunge the same rod 
of wood into a jar of 
salurated brine. 


A downward pres- 
sure upon the up- 
per end of the 

rod from four 
inches of water. A 
downward pressure 
upon the water be- 
low the rod, due to 
four inches of wood 
plus the pressure of 
the water upon the 
upper end of the 
wood. A transmit- 
ted pressure upon 
the lower end of 
the wood from 
eight inches of 
water. 


The rod of wood 
rises ; é. e., is made 
to float, } 


The rod of iron sinks. 


The pressure down- 
ward from four inches 
of wood is less than 

> the transmitted pres- 
sure upward from 
eight inches of water. 
Hence wood floats. 


Remove the knitting- 
needle, 





The pressure down- 

ward upon water un- 
derneath the lead from 
the lead, and the water 
above the lead, is 
greater than the trans- 
mitted pressure up- 
ward from the water 
on the under surface 
of the lead. Hence 


Repeat the experi- 
ment with a small 
rod of lead or iron. 


lead sinks. 
Regard the action of a A balloon isa floating The pressure upward 
balloon. body. due to the weight of 


air beneath a balloon is 
greater than the pres- 
sure downward dne to 
the weight of air above 
the balloon and the 
weight of the balloon. 


Nore.—The property of liquids and gases which tends to lift bodies, or 
causes them to float, is called Buoyancy. 


Thrust a slender rod of The rod floats (with 
wood weighted atone one inch) above the 
end, surface of the water. 


(a) Into a bottle or The rod floats (with 

test-tube of water. one-and-a-half 
inches) above the sur- 
face. 

The heavier the liquid 

The rod sinks. + the greater its 


(b) Into a test-tube of 
buoyancy. 


salurated brine. 


(c) Into a test-tube of 
kerosene. 


weigh ‘of the liquids 
weight of the liqu 


The brine is heavier 
and the oil is lighter 
than water. 


Plunge the rod intoa 7} 
test-tube of brine. 


(a) Containing salt at 
the rate of one Ib. to 
the gallon, 


The rod floats (with 
one and one-eighth 
inches) above the 
surface. 


The rod floats (with 
one and one-fourth 
inches) above the 
surface. 


The more salt in brine, 
(b) Containing salt at { the higher the rod 
the rate of two Ibs. to floats. 


the gallon. 


The rod floats (with 
one and one-half 
inches) above the 
surface. 


The rod floats (with 
one and one-fourth 
inches) above the sur- 
face. 


General Inference.—The strength of solutions may be determined by ob- 
serving og Buoyant Effort upon a narrow rod ofglight material weighted 
at one end. . 

Notes. — A piece of apparatus for testing the Buoyancy of liquids is 
called a Hydrometer. 

Exhibit, if possible, a glass hydrometer. 

Repeat the experiments with the rod of wood, using solutions of alcohol, 


(c) Containing salt at 
the rate of four lbs. to 
the gallon. 





The specimen of brine 
conains salt at the rate 
of two lbs. to the gallon. 


Plunge the rod into a 
vessel containing brine 
of unknown strength. 








—“ Allow me to express my thanks for the excellent paper you send 
forth every week. It is invaluable to the progressive teacher of to-day. 





and needs only to be seen to be-appreciated by all true teach ers. I 
afford to be witheut it,—it is too rich a treat,”—A. H, BERLIN, Penn, 
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THE TRUE NOBLEMAN. 
Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
When’er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low! 
— Longfellow. 








OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


Tue PLANETs — NOVEMBER, 1881. 
(The calculations are ali made for the latitude of Boston.) 


MERCURY. 


The earth passes the ascending node of Mercury Nov. 7, 
when there will be a Transit of Mercury, —the last that will 
oceur until May 10, 1891. The beginning of this transit will 
be visible in the afternoon in the western portion of the United 
States. At Chicago the transit begins at sundown, which 
place marks the eastern limit of visibility in that latitude. 


Raleigh marks the eastern limit in latitude 36° north. The|‘ 


beginning will therefore be visible in al! the Southern Atlantic 
and Guif States. 
Transit begins at San Francisco, 2h. 7m. evening. 
- ” St. Louis, 4h. 15m. aad 


os - Des Moines, 4h. 2m. 5 
- " Chicago, sunset. 
“ ” Cincinnati, 4h. 38m. - 


The planet first touches the Sun’s dise 129° from the north 
point toward the east, and leaves it 78° from the north point 
toward the west, thus passing nearly centrally across the Sun’s 
dise. Good eyes will detect his presence as a smal! dark speck, 
and opera-glasses and small telescopes will readily find him. 
A smoked or colored glass should always be used. 

The transits of this planet are of but little importance now, 
as the Sun’s parallax is more closely ascertained from other 
sources than is possible from a transit of Mercury, however 
favorable the circumstances, 

Mercury reaches his greatest western elongation on the 24th, 
and is brightest from the 24th to the 29th. Being at western 
elongation, he is, of course, a morning star. He rises on the 
morning of the 28th at 5h. 24m., and should be looked for 21° 6’ 
south of the east point, or 8° 33’ north of the sunrise point, 
—which point of the horizon should be previously fixed 
by the range of certain stationary objects. He is mov- 
ing past the stars of the constellation Libra, and passes be- 
tween a and § Libre on the 23d, being much nearer the 
latter which is the most southern; passing on, he will approach 
and pass just north of 8 Scorpionis on the 4th of Dec. Mer- 
cury may be readily distinguished from any of these stars (all 
of the second magnitude) by his superior brightness, redness, 
and by having a rapid eastward motion past the stars, which 
will be readily detected by observing on consecutive nights. 

VENUS. 
Venus is still a morning star, and rises as follows: 


November 10, 4h. 4lm. morning. 
= 20, 5h. 5m. ges 
r 30, 5h. 2im. sad 


On the morning of the 4th of Dec., Venus will be very close 
to Mercury, being only about 1° west of him. Venus will be 
readily distinguished by her milder light and larger size. 

MARS. 

Mars continues to increase in brilliancy as he approaches his 
opposition, when he passes the meridian at midnight, and is 
** brightest.”” During the first half of the month, he will move 
eastward past the stars of the constellation Gemini, becoming 
stationary on the 17th at a point very nearly 10° south of the 
bright star Castor (first magnitude ?), and shortly after, begin- 
ning his retrograde movement, until at the close of the 
month he is very nearly at the place of starting on the first. 
He is situated in a very interesting portion of the heavens; 
Castor and Pollux, the principal stars of the constellation, are 
just above (north) him, while Procyon and Betelguese upon 
the south nearly form an equilatreal triangle with him. The 
Hyades and Pleiades, in Taurus, are three hours west of him, 
while Orion and the “‘ Kings” are about half as far west and 
further south. He passes the meridian as follows: 

November 10, 3h. 48m. 3 
“ 20, Bh. 10m. “ 
30, 2h. Zim. ™ 
JUPITER. 

Jupiter will be brightest on the 13th, at which time he is at 

opposition, or 180° from the Sun. He is situated in the east- 


ern part of the constellation Aries, and about 10° southwest of 
the Pleiades, and passes the meridian as follows: 
November 10, 11h. 55m. evening. 
~~ 11h. 11m. 
? 


“ 
“ 


10h. 26m. 


He will be 3° south of the full moon on the 6th, and a mul- 
titude of transits, eclipses, and occultations of his satellites may 


be witnessed during the month. We append the following as- 
sortment: 
ECLIPSES. 


Satellite L, November 5, 8h. 51m. evening; disappearance. 
~~ oe “4, &. Tm. _ = 
~ i. * 11, 8h. 25m. - “7 
ra ) me “18, 11h. 13m. ~ reappearance. 
TRANSITS. 


Satellite II., November 2, 11h. 20m. evening; ingress. 
e 


IL., 3, 1h. 58m. morning, 88. 
- , ee “ 4, 11h. 40m, evening eadow): in, 
vat as os 4, 11h. 58m. - ae 
90 | es 5, 1h. 51m. morning (shadow); eg. 
vad a. ag 5, 2h. 4m. - egress. 
- I., “ 13, 8h. 2m. evening; ingress. 
“ | - 18, 10h. 14m. - egress. 
- os as 29, 6h. 21m. wd (shadow) in. 
” | a 29, 8h. Tm. “ 
“ a “sc 29, 8h. 33m. “ “6 eg. 
OCCULTATIONS. 

Satellite III., November 7, 10k. 6m. evening; reappearance. 
" IL, " 18, 10h. 41m. ” disappearance. 
* ; ae ” 21, 6h. 55m. “tf “ 


NorTe.—It must be remembered that the shadows of Jupiter’s satellites 
may also be seen upon his disc, and that before tion the shadows 
must travel in front or before the satellite in transiting the disc, and that 
after opposition the shadow must travel behind. Thus, as Jupiter reaches 
opposi on the 13th, the shadows of all iransiting satellites will enter 
— his disc before the satellite during the first of the month, and 
a during the latter. In occultations the satellite disap at the 
right, and rea at the left, of Jupiter. The eclipses will take place 
very close to Jupiter, as his shadow is Vey wn so nearly from us during 

he month. During the first part of the month the shadow will be = 
jected slightly to the right, hence the disa only will be visible; 
and at the last of the month the shadow will be a corresponding distance 
to the left of Jupiter, so that the reappearances are rendered visible. 


SATURN. 

Nearly one hour of right ascension, or more exactly 124° 
west of Jupiter, and about 5° further south, we find Saturn. 
He, too, is very bright, being at opposition and brightest Nov. 
1. He passes the meridian as follows: 


November 10, 11h. 5m. evening. 
- 20, 10h. 23m. < 
- 30, 9h. 41m. 


The plane of his rings is elevated above the earth some 19°, 
which elevation will constantly diminish for the rest of the 
year, and then increase until about Sept. 1, 1882, when they 
can be much better seen, and their inclination will be still 
greater in 1883, attaining a maximum inclination in 1885. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


NOV. 20, 1881. o ‘oe 

a Andromeda (Alpheratz) in meridian . 8 2 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian 10 13 “64 

Persei (Algol, variable), in meridian 11 00 v4 
% Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades), mer. 11 40 - 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian © 82 morning. 
a Aurige (Capella) in meridian . ° 27a ” 
B Orionis (Rigel) in meridian ‘ 1 12 #6 
a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian - 1 & ee 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 9 43 evening. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises ° 9 13 7 
a Leonis (Regulus) rises ‘ om a “ 
a Virginis (Spica) rises 4 0 morning. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises ‘ é " 2 57 sia 
a Scorpionis (Antares) invisible. 
a Lyre (Vega) sets ° ° . 11 50 evening. 
a Aquille (Altair) sets ° . 10 15 “ 
a Cygni (Deneb) sets . ‘ ‘ 3 12 morning. 


o Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) se 10 


Penn Yan, N. Y., Oct., 1881. 


49 evening. 








VARIETIES. 

— The word ‘‘diligence’’ is derived from a Latin word, 
meaning “‘to delight in.’’ So we may wisely be reminded 
that there is no true industry which does not spring from 
pleasure in our work. 


— Sing Sing prison earned a net profit of over $42,000 dur- 
ing the year ending Sept. 30 last. And before a thrifty coun- 
try-jury, a man charged with crime now stands little show. 


— “My dear, what makes you always yawn ?”’ 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone; 
** Is home so dull and dreary ?”’ 
** Not so,” he said, *‘ my love, not so; 
But man and wife are one you know; 
And when alone I’m weary.” 


— The pee ag ey thinks the man liked euphony bet- 
ter than truth, who said that when the Pilgrims landed in 
America, they first fell on their knees andj then fell upon the 
aborigines. 


— Quotations from authors not known generally.—A bold, 
bad man.— Spenser. 

Man but God dis .— Thomas & Kempis. 

The was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he.—F. —— 


For Christmas comes but once a year.—Jbid. 

Except wind stands as never it stood, 

It is an ill wind turns none to .— Ibid. 

For a man’s house is his castle.—Sir EZ. Coke. 

They [ ons| cannot commit treason, nor be excom- 


— Never sacritice a right principle to obtain a favor. The 
cost is too great. If you cannotsecure what is right and need- 
ful for you by square and manly conduct, better do without 
it by all odds. A little self-denial is better than dishonor. 


— Turn then our hearts into temples; 
Make niches for those we revere; 
Write high up their names on the diptychs, 
And hallow their memories here. 
And high where the light falls fullest, 
Close by the mightiest name 
Cut deep for the wear of the ages, 
Garfield, the martyr’s fame. 
—From “Our Martyr”: Rev. John J. McCoy. 


— We have no objection to a hen’s cackle if it has first laid 
a large, round egg for the breakfast-table. But we had on our 
farm a hen that never did anything but cackle.— Talmage. 








THOUGHTS. 


BY A TEACHER (C, E. J.) 
Parting, parting, ever parting, 
Oh, the sorrow and the tears! 
Oh, the weary, weary heartache 
Crushing down its griefs and fears! 


Longing, longing, ever longing 
For the bright and happy past, 
Till the tears rise quick, unbidden, 

And our hearts are overcast. 


Must our lives be full of longing, 
Looking for the never seen ? 

Must the past in which we’ve trusted, 
Only come back as a dream ? 


Must we always cling to something, 
Look for happiness afar, 

Only finding, when ’tis given, 
That the sun is but a star? 


Just the present, sad and lonely, 
Take it as ’tis given thee, 

Trusting in a blessed future 
And, at last, Eternity. 


Jesus knows, O precious healing ! 
Here our heart can safely rest; 

Jesus knows, and he is bringing 
All things always for the best. 


Teachers’ Glob List. 1881-2. 


Journal of Education, 
a With. Without. 








1881-2. 


Name. 
Education, - - 
r’s Monthly, - 

6 Weekly, 
Bazaar, - ° 

bd Young People, 
Appleton’s Journal, 

“ Art M ine, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Scribner’s Monthly, - 
St. Nicholas Magazine, - 
North American Review, 
meaner ager Proeengg be 

agazine of Amer. ry, 
oma moray. e 

ppincott’s Magazine, 
Unitarian Review, - 
The Western, - 
The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 
Littell’s Living Age, 
Penn ene - - - 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, 
Catholic World, Tht 
Wide Awake, 
Our Little Ones, 
Science, 


$4.00 
«35 


Seuwanam 
~ 


SRERTASSAARARRSRSSRSSSSSSARSSSARSABaRTSSSsSSezszssenaazez 


SSeseseszees 


Eclectic, - 
Progress of 
ence, 
Princeton Review, - 
N. Y. Tribune (Weekly), - 
" “ (Semi-weekly), 
Electricité (France), - - 
Kansas City Review, 
Scientific American, 
ot Supplement, - 
Woman’s Journal, 
Journal of Chemistry, - 
The Magazine of Art (Cassell), 
Magazine 


S8SSUsussssssessessesssss 
EROS BOR BSD NO ee 0 a rt BO he BS WB BD a BS oO BG OO 


SPO rm BO OF Go BO me Be BO BO BO OT BOS On Go COCR RO GOO OR OR OOO he 
SSSSTASASTSERRANSHSSASRERARSSERASERERSSRESRERE 


Ft DON ON 8 G9 BO ON DOE RO RAR AO RIA ROR RARTORARADR 


Cassell’s Family » - - 15 
Nature, ol a ae oe - - - .00 
po ap ae tah), OFT le ty * al 50 
Li e Folks’ Reader, - - - - = 75 
Art Amateur, - : - - - - 4.00 3 
Edinburg Review (N. Y. reprint), - 4.00 3 
London Quarterly, “ . - - 4.00 3 
British Quarterly, ae 4.00 3 
Westminster Review, “6 - © © €,00 3.4 
Blackwood’s Magazine, a oe, ie 4.00 3.40 
Two Reviews, SB « eo « Fe . 6.00 
Three “ sd Tae 10.00 1 8.70 
Four “ “ao e- © + 13,00 12. 10.45 
One “and Blackwood,“ - - 7.00 8. 6.20 
Two “ «“ “ ” é - 10.00 11. 9.00 
Th “ “ “ ° e 13.00 13. 11.30 
Four “ « o “ - = 15.00 15. 13.00 
ee a HB 
or pe er” se -« Oe 1. 
The Quarterly Review (Eng.), - - 4.00 5.90 3.40 
The burgh Review (Eng.), <3 aoe ed s 
Leslie’ y Magazine, — - - 3.00 5.10 2°70 
“ Leslie's” [lastrated Newspaper . 4.00 5.80 3.40 
“ Chimney Corner oo ae 5.80 3.40 
Sg ee Te ie 
’ - - * . * 
“ Popular Monthly, - - . 3.00 6.00 2.70 
“ Pleasant ——° ¢ «) Se 3.80 1.40 


The above list comprises but a small portion of the publications which 
we supply at club rates. Our patrons may add to their list new subscrip- 
tions for any periodical, and, with few exceptions, they can expect the 


ordinary club discount, , 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 








mamaleniet, tet ther have no souls,—Jbid. 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JouRNAL 
(The editorial — op’ his except as 


sed in the umns, Or over . He cannot 
promise to return rejected M8S8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 





HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


In THE JOURNAL of Oct. 27 there appears a brief paragraph 
referring to the late meeting of the Humane Association at 
Boston, and the importance of teaching children to respect the 
rights of dumb animals, I have just seen in the Manuel Gén- 
éral a short and touching anecdote, of which I offer a transla- 
tion, thinking it appropriate to the point. C. H. G. 

“THE OLD WOMAN’S CAT.” 


One day I saw under the gateway of a spacious mansion an 
old woman surrounded by acircle of loafers. She was sitting, 
leaning against the wall, sobbing, and holding on her knees 
the still palpitating body of a cat. Some one told me the cir- 
cumstances. The r cat had fallen from the third story 
window, not much hurt, but stunned by the fall. A wicked 
boy had taken advantage of this to seize the poor animal and 
throw it under the wheels of a passing carriage, by which it 
was crushed. The good woman continued to weep, and 
of the bystanders, some were laughing, while others were try- 
ing toconsole her. At last, raising toward one of these char- 
itable souls a wrinkled face, down which the tears were trick- 
ling, she said: “I know it was only acat, but it was one which 
my little girl had raised. She is dead likewise, and now to 
whom can I speak o her?”’ 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 179. What is the most thorough or best geography, 
and arithmetic? We have so many text-books on the same 
subject that we cannot decide. Also mention some good work 
on composition, SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans.—We are often invited to name the best school-books 
on various subjects, and as often decline. It is the province of 
the school boards to choose text-books for the use of schools, 
and the publishers are not only abundantly able, but they are 
more than cheerfully willing, to set forth the merits of their 
publications. Our book and advertising columns also set 
forth the merits of various text-books, and to these several 
sources of information we must always refer our readers. 





STUDIES IN THE CLASSICS. 


Questions used in the Study of Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Ham- 
let, as this English Classic is Pursued in the Brethren’s Nor- 
mal College, Huntingdon, Penn. 

Act L., Scene I. 

1. Who took part in the first scene ? 

2. Which of them is a scholar and sceptic ? 

8. What do the words in ‘Long live the king!’ in 3d line, 
mean ? 

4. Explain ‘he’ in 5th line; ‘’tis struck twelve’ in 7th ; 
‘much thanks’ in 8th; ‘ bitter cold’ in 8th; ‘rival’ in 13th; 
‘what’ in 18th; ‘a piece of him’ in 19th; ‘fantasy’ in 23d. 

5. Outline from 23d to 29th, from 30th to 33d. 

6. Parse line 34, and give authorities. 

7. Explain ‘his’ in 38th; R. ‘ ghost’; R. ‘ parle.’ 

8. What was the tradition regarding ghosts ? 

9. R. ‘usurpst’; R. ‘charge.’ 

10. Outline 47th to 51st; also 53d to 54th. 

11. Explain the spelling of ‘armour.’ 

12. Paraphrase 67 to 69. 

13. Analyze from 70 to 79; define ‘toils,’ ‘cast,’ ‘mart,’ 
‘impress,’ and ‘ sweaty.’ 

14. Parse ‘so’ in 80; analyze from 80 to 96. 

15, Convert the sentence into prose. 

16. R. ‘ valiant,’ ‘R. ‘ ratified,’ R. ‘conqueror.’ 

17. Define the use of ‘ seized of,’ ‘ moiety,’ ‘ was gaged,’ ‘ de- 
signed,’ in same sentence. 

18. Explain lines 98, 99, and 100. 

19. Parse line 102. 

20, Explain ‘motive,’ ‘source,’ and ‘head,’ and give their 
construction, 

21. Dispose of line 108. 

22, Explain ‘sort,’ ‘ portentous,’ ‘ question.’ 

23. Analyze from 113 to 116. Give the three divisions of 
Roman history. 

24. Explain ‘ disasters,’ ‘ moist star,’ ‘influence,’ ‘ Neptune’s 
empire,’ ‘doomsday,’ ‘ precurse,’ ‘ omen,’ and ‘ climatures.’ 

25. Repeat Matt. xxiv.: 29. 

26. Analyze from 121 to 125. 

27. Parse line 126. 

28. Analyze from 130 to 136. 

29. R. ‘extort,’ R. ‘ treasure.’ 

30. Analyze from 145 to 148. 

31. What relation does ‘ upon a guilty summons’ express? 

32. Explain the use of the nouns in line 153. 

33. Explain ‘extravagant,’ ‘ erring,’ ‘his,’ ‘confine,’ and 
* probation.’ 

34. Analyze from 158 to 160. 

35. Parse ‘dare’ and ‘star’ in line 161; define ‘takes’ in 
163, and ‘gracious’ in 164, 

36. Explain figure in 166 and 167. Compare with first two 
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lines Paradise Lost, Book 
tiful ? 

37. Parse first half of line 168; ‘impart,’ ‘what,’ and ‘to- 
night,’ in 169, 

38. Analyze from 178 to 174. 


[The object of the first scene is the conversion of Horatio, 
who is a confidential friend of Hamlet, and who, on the mat- 
ter of the ghost’s visitations, as reported by the guards at dif- 
ferent times, is strongly sceptical. Horatio, when convinced 
of the ghost’s reality, proposes to communicate the events of 
the night to Hamlet. The poet, in order to the completion of 
the plot, presents in Scene II. some of the circumstances which 
show in what condition young Hamlet is to receive the disclo- 
sures made by the ghost. | 


oe = 


GRAMMAR. 


* These blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both, 
Even in their promise, as it is a-making, 
You must not take for fire.”’ 
— Hamlet, Act I; Sc. 3, line 117. 
Are ‘light’ and ‘heat’ correlative terms? Is more than 
ever a correlative connection ? What is for, and how do you 


dispose of jire ? 


V. Which passage is the more beau- 


** For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much of him, that he is young,” etc. 
.: Act I, 3, 128. 


What part of speech is for? How is the phrase disposed 
of in analysis? 

In Shakespeare’s text it is not expected that every word 
should be disposed of according to the common and fixed rules 
of grammar. However, expressions like the above are so fre- 
quent in his writings that Iam eager to know what gramma- 
rians have to say of them. Will some one please explain ? 


L. H. 





STUDY OF COSMOGRAPHY. 


The greater the abundance of the knowledge with which we 
enrich our intelligence, the greater is our perfectionment, and 
by so much the more we approach the highest knowledge, the 
Supreme Perfection. This is an indisputable truth; and al- 
though the finite can never attain to the infinite, and the crea- 
ture can never equal the Creator, it is nevertheless the duty 
of the former to approximate to Him as much as possible, so 
as to know Him better, and thus knowing, to love Him with 
that gratitude and admiration which are excited by the pres- 
ence of the Almighty from whom all our blessings come. . . . 
In the study of cosmography one enjoys the purest pleasures, 
and if any pain afflicts us it is in considering the impossibility 
for our bodies to accompany our imaginations in those mag- 
nificent journeys from world to world, to admire the infinite 
marvels of creation, — a spectacle which would bring even the 
most indifferent to his knees to render homage to its author. 
The study of cosmography, then, is one of the most important, 
under whichever point of view it may be considered; it is an 


inexhaustible spring of delight; it is essentially moralizing, 
and is capable of so many applications in practical life, and in 
so many professions, as to become an absolute necessity.— 


Enciclopedia Escolar Argentina. 


Oe 
HOURS OF WORK IN SCHOOL. 


First: How many hours’ work (school work) should a teacher 
expect of the average scholar, in the several years he attends 
school, per day? For example: Is a teacher likely to injure 
the health of boys and girls of seventeen years of age by giving 
studies requiring three hours’ work out of school hours (five 
hours in school) ? Second: Is there any universally recognized 
system of grading? Does “A Primary” or “ B Grammar” 
have a recognized meaning ? F. N. W. 

[It will give us great pleasure to give publicity to the answers 
which may come from our experienced teachers on these 


points.—ED. | 





NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Orcutt, Manager N. E. B. of E.: 

My Dear Sir :—It affords me great pleasure to testify to the 
promptness and energy of your Bareau of Education in trans- 
acting school business. In Professor Thompson you selected 


’ are much pleased with him. 
the right man. We are very y H. McL Harpine, ” 


Headmaster Brooks Military Acad., Cleveland, O. 


‘‘] wish to thank you again for the faithful way in which 
ou fon represented me to that School Board. If nothing 
f it, you may rest assured that your fidelity will not be 

T. J. MICHELL, 
Supt. of Schools, Mt. Gilead, O. 


—_—~oo——— 


— Like a mirror, 
The river reflected the sky, that seemed nearer 
Than ever to brood o’er the world. As serene 
As a picture of peace was the beautiful scene. 
The mid-afternoon sun, swinging low in its place, 
With an autumn-like oa | suffused all the space 
Round about them. e far-way hill-tops were crowned 


As with silver. 


y 
comes 0 


forgotten.”’ 


— “ Geraldine”; Dr. Holland, 


LITERARY HECLIPSES. 
(This department of Taz JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Bo: riginal 


lutions to the following, also good o 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 








MAINE ENIGMA: 91 LETTERS. 

My 42, 55, 86, 55, 19, 75, 81, 90, 49, was the first governor. 

- 4, 7, 64, 12, 21, 27, 43, 62, was the first seat of govern- 
men 

My 74, 77, 84, 17, 47, 48, 52; 86, 88, 72, 87, 9, 78, 49, 53, 
54, 43; and 49, 73, 42, 6, 20, 87, are seats of the normal 
schools, 

My 1, 63, 26, 46, 58, 79, 89, 90, is the highest mountain. 

My 34, 41, 85, 33, 61, 80, 91, 66, 62, is the largest lake. 

My 2, 55, 64, 35, 44, 69, 77, 90, and 43, 36, 42, 57, 13, 20, 
34, $2, 64, 16, 60, 63, 78, is one of the principal railroads. 
: LA 34, 7, 55, 78, 30, 62, 3, 25, 29, 42, 37, is the largest 
sland. 

My 10, 14, 5, 50, 56, 57, 73, 78, is a large manufacturing 


place. 

My 31, 23, 48, 64, 70, 8, 11, 35, 48, 49, 86, 29, 45, 67, 73, 
5, is a celebrated poet 

My 5, 20, 26, 20, 42, 51, 89, 22, 83, 59, is the seat of a 
college. 

My 15, 38, 52, 64, 72, 24, is a fruit that grows in this State. 

My 43, 52, 68, 76, 85, 48, 62, 81, 90, 49, 82, 91, 18, is a 
a ee to Congress 

y 39, 40, 46, 65, 81, 90, 49, 71, are found in some man- 

ufactories. 

My 72, 85, 65, 28, 84, are found anywhere in the State. 

My whole is a quotation from Whittier. C. 


WORD-PUZZLE, 


Cut off my head,—one power outlives the blow; 
Behead again,—as water clear I flow; 

Behead once more,—each little brook I lead, 
Which but for me unceasing care would need. 


Cut off my tail, — I’m now a perfect sphere; 
Curtail again, and dumb I quick appear; 
Curtail once more, and I’m so near to death 
My life hangs trembling on the faintest breath! 


And now, though strange it may appear, ’tis true, 

When you have read my puzzle wholly through, 

You will have passed, in very thin disguise, 

My whole, TWICE OVER, right before your eyes; 
NILLOR, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 20. 


EnIGMA.—Smile at their first small ventures as we may, 
The school-boy’s copy shapes the scholar’s hand. 


SQUARE.— GATE 
RE 
EA 
AR 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE.— 


The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year, 





Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove 

The autumn leaves lie dead; 
They rustle in the eddying gust 
And to the rabbit’s tread. 


ANSWERS RecetIveD.—During the week we have received 
answers to the Shakespearean Enigma of Oct. 13, from C. H. 
Gates, Providence, R. I., and “C.,’”’ Bangor, Me.; the last 
named answering the Enigmatic Streets of Boston. 





PR1zzE.—Impressions and Reminiscences, by George Sand, is 
offered for the best original puzzle offered for this department 
during October. All worthy contributions will be retained for 
use in the department, unless otherwise requested. 








SCIENCE. 





— Mr.G.S. Johnson has found that, by passing a mixture of 
pure nitrogen and hydrogen over cold spongy platinum, ame 
monia will be synthetically produced. When the mixed 
gases were passed over heated asbestos before reaching the 
platinum, no ammonia was produced until the asbestos-tube 
had cooled considerably, Hence he concludes that nitrogen, 
like phosphorus, may exist in two states, active and inactive, 
the latter produced by exposure to heat, 

— No less than ten observers are now engaged at the Observa- 
tory of Paris in the completion of the catalogue of stars which 
was began by Leverrier. The work is progressing at an unpre- 
cedented rate, not less than 70,000 observations having been 
tabulated, after having been duly reduced in a single year. 
Admiral Monchez has taken possession of the new Observatory 
grounds, and the earthworks for the foundation of the great 
refractor building, and the construction of the underground 
chambers in which magnetic observations are to be conducted 
is being continued. 








GOOD WORDS. 


— “ The article on ‘ Principles and Methods,’ in THE JOURNAL, is cer- 
tainly in way one of the best ever written for an edu jour- 
wal, Or amp oben. Iam delighted with it, and I shall take pleasure in re- 
ferring to and quoting it, at elsewhere. 

— “Tam taking four educational journals, and think the N. E. Jour- 
NAL the best I ever saw. I wish it success throughout the United States.” 
—C, F. CALFER, Childress Store, Va. 

— “TI received the first copy of THE JOURNAL a few days since, and I 
do not hesitate to pronounce it the best educational periodical | have 





seen. It will be a real source of and amusement to me,” — 
Junome MONKILL, Wi » O. 
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Tue Report of the State Association of Connecticut 
will be found to be good reading. The meeting was a 
good one, and the addresses and papers unusually able. 








Tue perusal of Dr. Magoun’s able and interesting 
letters will enable JouRNAL readers to get a practical 
view of English educational movements. The Doctor 
is a careful observer, and an honest writer. 








“Tue world moves.” What better sign of progress, 
and of a united sentiment North and South, than this, 
that a Democratic school board in the city of New Or- 
leans should dedicate a new school edifice as “ The 
Garfield School.” Sectionalism will have but few ad- 
vocates or supporters, now that the era of substantial 
and enduring peace and unity has been welcomed and 
ushered in by the events of the last four months. 
Surely, “ Peace hath her victories more renowned than 


war.” 








Now is the best time for our friends to aid the cause 
by helping to place Tue Journat in the hands of some 
teacher or parent. We have the constant satisfaction 
of receiving the warm support of our most intelligent 
and thoughtful teachers, and their words of cheer are 
always appreciated. As “Actions speak louder than 
words,” let us have the most convincing proof of an in- 
terest in our work by an increase of our readers. A 
new subscriber to Toe J oURNAL means a better teacher, 
a better school, a better public sentiment, a better sal- 
ary, and a higher personal reward in and from your 
work. Our list is growing; let all help to increase it. 








L. H. Marvet, Esq., who recently resigned his sit- 
uation as Superintendent of Schools of the city of Glou- 
cester, Mass., has accepted a position as General Agent 
of the New-England Publishing Company, and will 
make a tour of the South in the interests of the publi- 
cations of this Company. He is one of the prominent 
educators of New England, and we commend him to 
the fellowship and confidence of our friends wherever 
he travels. Mr. M. L. Hawley, of Binghampton, N. Y. 
(late Superintendent of Schools), succeeds Mr. Marvel 
as Superintendent of Schools at Gloucester, Mass. 








No better appointment could have been made, for a 


.| trustees and will probably accept the position. 


Allen, of Geneseo, New York. As is well known to 
our readers, Professor Kiehle has been promoted to the 
State Superintendency, made vacant by the death of 
Hon. David Burt, the late incumbent. Professor Allen 
has received the unanimous choice of the board of 
The 
professor is a graduate of Amberst College. On the 
recommendation of Dr. Hitchcock he was appointed 
professor in Alexander College, Dubuque, Ia, and on 
the removal of this institution to Hopkinton to estab- 
lish Senox Collegiate Institute, he was appointed its first 
president. Here he remained eight years, leaving that 
school well established on a firm foundation. During 
the whole of his residence in Iowa, he was actively en- 
gaged in institute work, and is the father of the normal 
institutes of that State. Asa conductor of Institutes, 
editor of Barnes’ Educational Monthly, president of 


mi New York State and other educational associations, he 


has shown remarkable ability and adaptation to all forms 
of work, and in his position at the normal school of 
Geneseo, he has won an enviable reputation. He is 
the author of the widely used system of map drawing 
known by his name, Methods for Teachers in Gram- 
mar, and a Handbook of Laboratory Practice. He has 
in press, How to Teach Geography and Elementary Les- 
sons in Practical English, to be published the present 
year. The whole of Professor Allen’s work during his 
life has been of the most active and progressive kind. 
He is recognized as one of the leading teachers of the 
East. And while we shall miss him in our associations 
and other work, we cannot say stay when such a grand 
work opens before him in the great State of Minnesota. 
We bespeak for our excellent friend the warm welcome 


and brilliant success his character and abilities so richly 
merit. 








THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOL - HOUSE. 


Almost every school report that comes to our table, 
contains an elaborate plan and description of the 
model school-house of the place, with a lively picture of 
the sort of teaching and discipline inaugurated within 
its walls. As we read, the little old school-house where 
we graduated as teacher, almost forty years ago, comes 
back to us with a very realizing sense of what a good 
many of us were doing in the country schools of New 
England at that ancient period. The other day we saw 
this “temple of science,” standing opposite the new 
village school-house, now degraded to the very humble 
home of a family of Canadian operatives. We have 
not yet guessed the conundrum, how a college freshmen, 
just twenty-one, was able to exist inside that place, 
with eighty “children and youth,” from five to thirty, 
on the seats, during a four-months session in winter 
and spring. The whole concern was not so large as a 
second-rate recitation-room in a Boston school-house. 
The children were packed like sardines, on the hard 
benches that rose from the floor to the bottom of the 
small windows which dimly lighted the space from 
above. The open area was almost filled with the hot 
tophet-heat of a stove that roasted the hither side, while 
the nether surface of master and subject were shivering 
in a draft. Inside this prison, we raged out our little 
span of master-life, like a reanimated corpse, in frantic 
endeavors to break out of a receiving-tomb and be once 
more a living man. No wonder that the school was all 
the time decimated by children’s diseases, and that the 
young master, after this four months tussle with the 
fates, and a subsequent three-months toil “ making up” 
college studies, graduated with the full honors of dys- 
pepsia, and “fought it out on that line” till forty, 
before he felt himself reasonably good for an insurance- 
policy of five years. 

In those days Horace Mann was waking up Massa- 
chusetts, and Barnard, Page, Dwight, and the educa- 
tional fathers of the Northwest were stirring up the 
people. But we do not remember even to have heard 





successor to Professor Kiehle as president of the St. 
Cloud Normal School, Minnesota, than Professor Jerome 


the name, Horace Mann, during our college course, 
or anywhere outside of an occasional mention in the 


Boston weekly papers. Certainly, his new gospel of 
school-life had not penetrated to any township known 
to us, or influenced anyone of the dozens of young men 
and women of our acquaintance who presided in the 
little red school-houses among the hills of Massachu- 
setts. School-keeping with us, was, first, “keeping 
order” at all hazards (a good deal of hazard, now and 
then); and, second, pushing through a swift succession 
of classes, with brief intermissions, for six hours. 
There was no attempt at instruction outside the book, 
save in the occasional explanation of the lesson; no 
grading; no examination save a little cramming for the 
closing “exhibition,” when fifty grown people were 
rammed into the receiving-tomb to perspire and admire 
during a terrible three-hours wrestle, closing with the 
address from the school committee and the prayer from 
the parson. Of course, there were exceptional schools 
where superior teachers were anticipating natural 
methods or doing good work in spite of poor methods ; 
but life in the New-England school-house, then the best 
in America, as its high average, was what we saw in 
the picture recalled by the sight of the old village 
school-house, on which we gazed in wonder the other 
day. 

It is not remarkable that even that school-house was 
a mighty factor in preparing the Northern people for 
the tremendous days upon which the Nation fell, a gen- 
eration later. The people were, almost exclusively in 
New England, of. the English stock, with an hereditary 
training of generations in the line of intelligence, 
skilled labor, and constitutional government. The 
church and the home were in vital sympathy with the 
free school, and the minister, doctor, lawyer, legislator, 
backed by all the social eminence of the community, 
stood behind the teacher. The schools, public and pri- 
vate, were taught by the flower of the young people, 
who gave the children a good deal besides the regulation 
training in the school-room. The weekly lyceum and 
the little village library were a great help to the bright- 
estchildren. Thus, notwithstanding the great waste of 
power in the old school-house, and the fact that the 
school itself was a struggle for existence in which only 
the smartest survived, yet there was developed in it a 
large amount of mental power. The saving clause was 
the frequent personal superiority of the teacher, the 
vital coéperation of the best people and the general 
atmosphere of progressive civilization in which the 
clumsy educational machinery was worked. It was the 
best thing possible, even in New England, forty years: 
ago; but its best element was its preparation of a class 
of superior minds who should inaugurate a better day 
to come. 

But when our educational critics protest that the 
modern American school, as it exists now in thousands 
of cities, villages, and hamlets all over the land, is 
inferior to that ancient institution, they know not what 
they say. One point we do admit: If the teacher in 
the new school-house is relatively an inferior personage 
to his predecessor, in learning, character, or social 
training; if the professional class, instead of closing up 
as the helpers and defenders, are drawing off as the 
critics and assailants of the teachers; if the great mass 
of reputable people remain in dense ignorance of what 
the new school-keeping is, and metropolitan journals 
and university experts conspire to publish it for what 
it is not ; of course it will be inferior to the school of 
forty years ago. For in the old school-house the whole 
people kept school; and no teacher, however accom- 
plished, can take the place of the concentrated popular 
intelligence to the children. 

But, other things being equal, the modern school- 
house and what goes on within, bears the same relation 
to its ancient relative, that the Pullman car bears to 
the stage-coach, the aquaduct to the town pump; the 
ocean steamer to the packet-ship; the modern counting- 
room with telegraph, telephone, bill of exchange, na- 





tional currency, and board of trade, to the New York 
store half-a-century ago; and the United States of 
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America of to-day to the national powder-house called 
by that name when we cast our first vote. If either 
Mr. Richard Grant White, Dr. Dabney, or Cardinal 
McCloskey thinks the young people of our day can be 
fitly trained for American citizenship in the old style 
Yankee district school, the private seminary or Dame’s 
school of the old South, or the European parochial 
school brought over to this new land, he betrays an in- 
firmity of conception concerning the present condition 
and needs of the country amazing in a man of his 
eminent intelligence and worth. 

The superior modern American school is the comple- 
ment of all superior things in the Union as it is to-day. 
It is the most vital nerve of our present type of nation- 
ality. To oppose it, with the best intentions, is to get 
on the side-track of our new American life. But, like 
all our modern superiorities, like the new republic in 
which we live to-day, the new school-house is an island 
amid a stormy ocean of new perils. It can only do the 
good work of the old school-house under similar condi- 
tions; first, that jhe teachers shall be the best of the 
land; second, that the professional classes shall admit 
the teachers to professional equality, and stand by him 
in every rightful exercise of his vocation; and, third, 
and most important of all, that, in some way, the re- 
sponsible majority of the people shall be made to know 
what the modern school is and what it proposes to do; 
shall close up and keep watch and ward around it with 


eternal vigilance; keep it out of the hands of un- 
friendly ecclesiastics and scheming politicians; and com- 
pel the State, in every commonwealth, to supplement 
the best effort of the locality and do its part to give 
_ every American child that schooling which is the great 
American chance in life. 





nd 





DRIFT. 


—It is not often that so many sensible things are said in 
sone week as at the late “‘ Congress’’ of the Episcopal Church 
clergy, held in Providence, R.I. Especially did Bishop Clarke 
touch the vital point in the matter of moral instruction in 
common schools. Said he: 

“So long as the system of common school education pre- 
vails, and in our country there is nothing which can be effectu- 
ally substituted in its place—it would be folly for us to expect 
that the peculiar dogmas of any denomination of Christians 
should be imposed upon the pupils; but there are great funda- 
mental truths of morality and religion common to all whose 
opinion in such matters is entitled to respect, which might be 
taught without offence, and which must be taught if we would 
‘hope to have our children grow up to be good citizens and 
‘become useful members of society.”’ 

— It will be gratifying intelligence to learn, from reliable 
‘authority, that the French Canadian immigrants to the New 
England States are gradually adjusting themselves to Amer- 
ican civilization, sending their children to the public schools, 
and taking out papers of naturalization for citizenship. Ata 
late hearing in the State House, Boston, before the Massachu- 
setts Board of Statistics, it was shown that the French Cana- 
dians are not only law-abiding and industrious, but are making 
up their minds to stay. In Clinton County, N. Y., 6,000 
French Canadians have been naturalized; 1,850 own real es- 
tate, and 2,500 children are in school. In Winooski, Vt., al- 
most all Canadians are naturalized. In Nashua (N. H.), Fall 
River, Lawrence, and Worcester{(Mass.), the same is true. 
The French Canadian is probably the most conservative of all 
immigrants. But jostled out of provincial ruts by Yankee en- 
ergy and Irish enthusiasm, in New England, he will find his 
place, and a good place, too. Meanwhile let him waste no 
money on fairs and contributions for the support of parochial 
schools of second-rate merit, while the best free schools in the 
world stand, with open doors, inviting his children to learn 
the great lesson of American citizenship. 

— Acorrespondent in the Boston Herald forcibly puts the 
obligation and privilege of woman suffrage in school affairs, on 
the ground that, in the present state of affairs, the mothers 
must keep themselves alive to all-important public events if 
they wish to retain their hold upon the bright children trained 
in the schools, and electric with the life of the new time. Every 
day we see a melancholy illustration of the loss of parental au- 
thority and influence by mothers whose children have outgrown 
them in intelligence and manners, if notin morals. A great 
many good mothers now manage to keep ahead of the boys and 
girls, and quietly direct the school, the church, and society 
without the help of suffrage, never realising that they are the 
degraded creatures that figure in the pathetic appeals of Lucy 
Stone and Mary Eastman. When this body of women, and 
their own movement, unsolicited by Colonel Higginson, de- 
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NEW-ENGLAND ASSOC. OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of this Association was held in 
the rooms of the School Committee, Boston, on Friday, Oct. 
28, Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, in the chair. The 
following members were in attendance: 
J. L. Brewster, Lawrence. James Osgood, Cohasset. 
Francis Cogswell, Cambridge. G. A. Littlefield, Boston. 
Jos. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg. Thomas Tash, Portland. 
S. W. Mason, Boston. J. W. Allard, Milford: 
D. H. Daniels, Brookline. A. P. Marble, Worcester. 
A. P. Stone, Springfield. F. W. Parker, Boston. 
D. M. Bean, Framingham. J. Kimball, Chelsea. 
John E. Kimball, Newton. John T. Prince, Waltham, 
O. B. Bruce, Lynn. ; and Watertown. 
E. P. Kingsbury, Holliston. Wm. Connell, Jr., Fall River. 
W. W. Waterman, Taunton. Edwin P. Seaver, Boston. 
W. H. Lambert, Malden. John Kneeland, Boston. 
J. Freeman Hall, Dedham. Geo. B. Drury, Northampton. 
G.I, Aldrich, Canton. J. H. Davis, Somerville. 
Sylvester Brown, Quincy. E. H. Davis, Woburn. 

L. H. Marvel, Sec. T. B. Stockwell, Pres. 


At the opening of the meeting, Mr. Bicknell, chairman of 
the committee on Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 
reported on the action of the committee, and solicited the aid 
of the superintendents in placing one hundred sets of this 
great work in the public and teachers’ libraries of New 
England. 

Responses were made from all the superintendents present, 
which indicated a deep interest in the matter, and point to 
favorable action at an early day on the part of the individual 
members. 


° 


The Best Methods of Teaching. 


As stated in JouRNAL of Oct. 20, the Report of the Com. 
on Correspondence was divided into topics to be discussed, 
first by appointed speakers, then by the Association. 

The first question, ‘‘ What is the Best Method of Imparting 
Information to Pupils,’’ was assigned to Supt. J. T. Prince, 
Waltham. He said: The ways and methods of good teaching are 
many, and are dependent on the matter to be presented, and 
the age, capacity, circumstances, etc., of the learner. But 
there are right and wrong methods, and the question is, How 
are we to determine them? ‘To see that the growth of the 
mind is orderly and natural, we should study the mind and its 
operations, the order in which the faculties are developed, 
and the manner of action, and not only should the inner world 
receive our attention, but also the outer world and its influ- 
ence upon the mind. From this study of nature we find that 
the true order of acquisition is from the known to the un- 
known, from the simple to the complex, from ideas to words. 
Every teacher is supposed to be acquainted with the princi- 
ples, yet if they should be followed implicitly and faithfully, 
modern teaching would be radically different. This order, it 
is true, may be reversed in the higher grades, but never in the 
primary. Here practice should always precede theory, and 
the principle cannot be carried too far, if need be, in all stages 
of the mind’s growth. Experiments, even in the high or sci- 
ence school, should not serve simply as demonstrations of a 
law, but should illustrate and teach the idea, and precede, not 
follow, the statement of the principle. Lastly, I would call at- 
tention to the importance of self-education; viz., the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge with no assistance from books or teachers 
beyond the merest direction. The satisfaction that one has in 
finding out facts for himself is universal, and each new bit of 
knowledge makes a demand for more. That books should be 
used in the schools is undoubted, but how we should use them 
and not commit the error of foreing, is the greatest question 
before educators at the present time. 


The Intellectual Faculties. 


The second question, ‘‘What is the Best Method of Developing 
and Strengthening the Intellectual Faculties ?’’ was answered 
by Supt. J. T. Hall, of Dedham. Mr. H., while regretting his 


inability to state positively what were the best methods, ong 
gested that they might possibly reverse many in vogue. e 
would do a little, but do it well. It may be slow work, and 
much information may not have been gained in the time set, 
but much has been gained in profitable and permanent growth 
in the child’s mind. Another important point is to continue 
in the lines mapped out till they bear fruit, till you have formed 
proper habits of observation, of remembering, of comparison 
and inference, and of a desire to go on gaining more and more 
knowledge. 


Mental Discipline. 


‘‘ What Means shall be taken‘to Secure the Best Mental Dis- 
cipline ?”” was the theme of Supt. S. Brown’s discussion. He 
said: It is taken for granted that the best mental training is 
not secured, else why this question? Who, then, are respon- 
sible? Most certainly the superintendents. If they do their 

k well, good results must follow. The first requisite is 
bine Per Kn and to appoint such as have good natural abil- 
ty, and rid the school of incompetents, we must have a ciear 
conception of the necessary qualities of a teacher. Sec- 
ond, having teachers, we must be fully convinced in our 
own mind that mental training is the all-important thing, if 
we would secure it. Are we sure we believe that the informa- 
tion that the child gains at school, useful as it is, is of second- 
ary importance when compared with that mental strength, 
that power of thought, which compels success in life? and do 
we see to it that our teachers know of our belief, and the rea- 
sons therefore? Teachers should know these things, and we 
must put them on the right line of study in this direction and 
keep them there. They must Hye not only the branches, to 


but the principles of 
a cal thinke ast does the best work. n, how is it 





ard to our courses of study ? Most of them say virtu- 
wily to we teachers, Begin at this place with your children and 


ucation. The teacher who} bert, 





take as many of them as possible to that pees and the super- 
intendent too often ‘virtually says, I shall judge of your mer- 
its as a teacher by the percentage of children you put through 
your school. Infinitely better would it be to say, Find out 
where your children, are and begin there. No amount of 
ground you may cover will influence me in making my esti- 
mate of you as a teacher, but I shall judge of you by the abil- 
ity your children have to put their minds on a new object and 
think about it. Our courses of study must be made with 
more reference to mental training and not with reference to 
the amount of arithmetic, ete., to be covered in a given time. 
Our teachers, by true teaching, cannot meet the demands 
made upon them, consequently they are obliged to resort to 
cramming, that most fatal obstacle to all mental training. 
Again, in forming our estimate of teachers, we should take 
into consideration the home influences and natural surround- 
ings of the pupils. It is absurd to suppose as good results may 
come from a school situated in a poverty-stricken district as 
from schools in a favorable district, with interested parents, 
and plenty of books and good morals. If the time comes when 
we shall be ready to say to our teachers, Do just what you 
can, and do not try to do anything more; keep on the line of 
good teaching, and what you do, do well ; then our schools will 
make such advancement in the mental training of their pupils 
as they have not yet attained. 


Moral Discipline. 


‘*What Means shall we take to Secure the Best Moral Dis- 
cipline ?”” was answered by Supt. J. Osgood, Cohasset, Mass. 
Character in the teacher he designated as the first essential, 
and one to which superintendents should pa special attention. 
Too often teachers are preferred for their rliliant arts rather 
than for their moral worth. Second, the teacher should have 
an appreciation of the mind and a faith in the soul of the chil- 
dren. Third, sympathize with the children, both in their play 
and work; and lastly, the continuance of the relation between 
teacher and pupil should be preserved long enough to allow 
the influence of the teacher to impress itself upon the child. 


Physical Development. 


‘* What Means shall be taken to Secure the Best Physical De- 
velopment of the pupils ?’’ Greater attention to voice culture 
and gymnastics, was the reply of Supt. G. C. Fisher, Dover, 
N.H. To insure this we need specialists in supervision who 


will supervise the superintendents, for teacher and superin- 
tendents are already overburdened. 


Teaching and Discipline. 


In answer to the sixth question, Supt. Cogswell, of Cam- 
bridge, gave a resumé of the methods in his city as to “‘ What 
Teste shall be Applied by Superintendents to Ascertain the 
character of the Teaching and Discipline ?’’ They included (1) 
personal inspection, (2) written examinations, and (3) written 
reports from the members of examining committees. By the 
latter he obtained the codperation of the committees in the 
removal of incompetent teachers, and without it it was of little 
consequence whether the superintendent knew that a person 
was a good or poor teacher. 

Supr. Parker suggested that, prior to the test, teachers should 
be given a chance to teach. They are given work to per- 
form which is beyond the power of the children and of them- 
selves. Nine-tenths of the children of New England are 
to-day reading in the schools what they do not understand. 
Only ask them to do what they can do well. Keep the pur- 

s of all true education before the teachers, and examine 
accordingly. Finally, leave them alone to teach; good teachers 
only want the opportunity. 


Discussion. 

The questions then being before the meeting, Supt. Stone 
asked where were the teachers who were so much in leading- 
strings that they wanted to be left alone. As to courses of 
study, they are essentially necessary, but need not be of cast- 


iron. Would Mr. Parker let all teachers teach in their own 
way ? Good teachers never complained of good supervision. 


Supr. Littlefield, of Boston, questioned the utility of discus- 
sing these and similar questions, and of all such investigations. 
First, because educators, are thereby trenching upon very 
dangerous ground, which may lead to universal doubt of all 
educational truths, which, he declared, investigation had done 
in the religious world; and second, because there was no edu- 


cational science or principles,—at least he did not know of any. 
He considered that all this talk about the quality of the mat- 
ter, rather than the quality to be given children, was all bosh. 
He said the others were taught in the old way, and its good 
effects, as he said, were patent to everybody. “* This idea of 
only asking the teachers to do what they think they can, would 
make district schools of all our graded schools. A superin- 
tendent of schools was as necessary as an overseer of a mill or 
of slaves, though, if put to the a vote, every superin- 
tendency would be at once abolished. 

Superintendent Brown, of Quincy, on his part, objected to 
being held up as an example of the good effects of the old way 
of teaching. 

Superintendent Aldrich asked the Supervisor of Boston, if 
he deprecated the study of the principles of education, how 
would he be able to answer the questions of teachers as to the 
courses of study which must come to him in the discharge of 
his duty. 

The aperviese replied that he would answer and educate 
without any theories of cs. If there were any princi- 
ples of education, he not know them. 

This led to a very piquant discussion, joined in by many 
members of the Association, notably Messrs. Stone, Parker, 
Aldrich, Hall, Prince, Bruce, Seaver, and Cogswell. 

The faltoiag fficers were then elected for the ensuin 
President—F. W. Parker, Boston. Secretary — W. H Lam- 

Malden. Committee of Arrangements—J, L. Brewster, 
Daniel Leach, G. I. Aldrich. 


year: 





The meeting then adjourned without further action on the 
report, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Norway Musica, ALBuM. Edited by Auber Forestier 
and Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Price, $2.50. 

The weirdly wild and strange music of the Norsemen, with 
which we have become acquainted mainly through the efforts 
of Ole Bull, is here presented in a most acceptable form, with 
both the original text and an English translation. Here we 
find folk-songs, dances, national airs, etc., in great variety, 
and some choice selections from the recent compositions of the 
more modern Norse composers, who have zealously followed’ 
up the opening made by Ole Bull, and given to Norway’s char- 
acteristic music a distinctive place in the musical world. This 
collection comprises the simple folk-songs and dances, as sung 
and danced by them as they went about their daily tasks, or 
gathered in festive groups to celebrate some passing event in 
their simple, frugal way of living. Simple though the theme, 
the music is at all times fresh and vigorous, and full of the 
spirit and energy of its makers. It is of not more than ordi- 
nary difficulty, filled with the sweetest of melody, and tinged 
at times with a melancholic sadness, which lends an even 
greater charm to music already strong and of a superior qual- 
ity. In Part II., which includes the more recent compositions, 
will be found a few vocal solos with piano accompaniments, 
vocal quartets and piano pieces, which illustrate very clearly 
the wonderful progress made by Norway’s masters of song, in 
the individuality, strength, and distinctive character of their 
writings. 








Tae Lawrkence Speaker. A Selection of Literary Gems in 
Prose and Verse, designed for the use of Colleges, Schools, 
Seminaries, Literary Societies, and especially adapted for all 

to excel in declamation and public speak- 
By Philip Lawrence. Complete in one large duodecimo 
volume of over six hundred pages, bound in half-morocco. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Price, $2.00. 

The Lawrence Speaker contains not only the finest produc- 
tions of authors known to fame, both prose and poetry, but 
also a number of anonymous pieces of the highest merit, as 
well as practical hints and rules to be followed by all in the 
study of elocution, as regards articulation, modulation, em- 
phasis, and delivery. It is for sale by all booksellers ; or 
coples will be sent by mail, to any place, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of the price. Teachers, schools, etc., will be 
supplied at very low rates by the single copy, dozen, or hundred. 





A Frence anp EncGuisH Dictionary. New York: Cassell, 

Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This excellent work has been compiled from the best author- 
ities of both languages by Professors de Lolme, and Wallace 
and Henry Bridgeman; revised, corrected, and considerably 
enlarged from the seventh and latest edition of the Dictionary 
of the French Academy by Professor Robaud, of Paris. It 
contains some new features not found in Surenne or other 
French dictionaries, which will make it peculiarly valuable to 
students of the French language. Nearly 3,000 new words 
have been added to this latest edition, 2,200 of which have 
been sanctioned by the French Academy. This great work 
now contains 1,122 pages, and is sold for the low price of $1.50, 
and well printed on good paper. 


Hoveutos, Mirriin & Co’s New Pusuications. Home 
Ballads. By Bayard Taylor. With illustrations. $5.00. 
This elegantly artistic volume contains five ballads of the 

distinguished scholar and author, Bayard Taylor, who pictures 

the scenes of rural beauty found in his native State (Pennsyl- 
vania) with great simplicity, and with a genuine appreciation 
of the pure and enjoyable domestic life which characterizes 
the Quaker State. The volume is a most charming Christmas 
book, and furnishes proof of great progress in the fine arts of 
America. In the illustrations, some of the foremost artists 
and engravers are represented by their best work. Even with 
such talent enlisted, so excellent a showing could not have 
been made without the most tasteful artistic supervision, In 
the assignment of the work among the different artists, a fine 
feeling for unity and consistency is evinced. Thus, ali the 
figure pieces of each poem are done by the same hand, and the 
beholder does not have to stretch his imagination to unite in 
one character the conceptions of several different artists. It 
would be difficult to find a better gift-book, than this contain- 





of the Bodley Books. 4to; large, double-column 
Colored Sonar teks Benen 1 Meaghan lustre. 
Co. Price, $3.50. : ack 


is the ‘‘ Book of Fables,’’ and contains 60 fables compiled 


made up of fairy tales and specimens of folk-lore of different 
countries; then come ‘‘ The Book of Popular Tales ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Book of Stories in Verse,” ‘‘ Stories from Hans Christian An- 
dersen,” “‘ Tales from the Arabian Nights,” ‘‘The Book of 
Ballads,”’ ‘‘The Book of Familiar Stories,” ‘“‘A Voyage to 
Lilliput,” “‘ Travels of Baron Munchausen,” “The Book of 
Poetry,”’ and “‘ The Book of Ancient Stories.” Like the Bod- 
ley Books and Boston Town, by Mr. Scudder, it is so full of 
interest, and contains such an attractive literary feast of good 
things of a varied and useful character, that the boys and girls 
pfor whom it is especially adapted and designed will find the 
older folks reading it with delight. The illustrations are of 
rare beauty, and acharming drawing in color by Rosina Emmet 
serves as a frontispiece. The binding is attractive, making a 
book which will gladden the hearts of thousands of American 
children, we hope, during the coming gift-book season. 


Country By-Ways. By Sarah Orne Jewett, author of Deep- 
haven, etc. “ Little Classic’”’ style. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a new book of eight charming stories by Miss Jewett, 
entitled *‘ River Driftwood,’’ ‘‘ Andrew’s Fortune,” ‘‘ An 
October Ride,”’ “‘ From a Mournful Villager,’ ‘‘ An Autumn 
Holiday,” *‘ A Winter Drive,’”’ ‘‘ Good Luck,—A Girl’s Story,’’ 
and “‘Miss Becky’s Pilgrimage.’”’ New-England country life 
and character is described with exquisite delicacy, and written 
in a style full of grace and simplicity. It is a fascinating book 
to the lover of nature, and will be popular with the best class 
of readers. It is issued in the ‘‘ Little Classic’’ style, with 
gilt top, and will be a most appropriate book for a present 
among cultured people. 





ELEMENTS OF GromETRY: Algebra for Schools and Col- 
From Newcomb’s Mathematical Course. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. Publishers. 

We have here twoelementary mathematical text-books by an 
accomplished mathematician. It is not very long ago that it 
was thought that the master of a science was too busy with 
more important things to attend to the making of school- 
books. Fortunately for pupils and teachers, the fashion is 
now changed. The most eminent of specialists do not now 
think it beneath them to write even primers on the subjects 
with which they are most familiar. Lockyer’s Astronomy, 
Whitney’s Grammar, Huzley’s Biology, are books of this sort; 
but the most charming book of the primer sort with which we 
are acquainted is Clifford’s Zlements of Dynamics, of which 
we regret that only one part appeared before the death of the 
young and talented author. Such books as these require more 
than a smattering of knowledge on the part of the author,— 
more than the experience of a conscientious teacher: they 
require a profound and thorough knowledge of the entire sub- 
ject to which the text-book is an introduction. An architect 
might as well try to lay the foundation of a building of which 
he did not know the superstructure, as an author to write the 
primer of a subject of which he did not thoroughly under- 
stand all that is known of the superstructure of the science. 
The mathematics is preéminently a growing science. As old 
as the mind of man, it is yet advancing rapidly at the present 
moment, and in all directions. The old methods are being 
discarded or enlarged; the limitations of the old “‘ axioms” 
and other preconceptions are being broken through, thus open- 
ing new fields for exploration; new methods are being em- 
ployed to reach simply and elegantly what was formerly at- 
tained only with difficulty. Yet the average text-book writer 
does not seem to be aware of these facts. He still takes the 
old, cumbrous methods, some of which are so antiquated that 
the mathematician has already rejected them in toto. He is 
often too indolent to invent problems of his own, but com- 
piles them from his predecessors, who again have compiled 
them from their predecessors. Moreover,in the most difficult 
parts he has no mental prospective, and his statements are re- 
served, incomplete, often erroneous,—due partly to conscious, 
partly to unconscious, ignorance. 

None of these faults do we find in our author’s books. We 
may not always agree with his conclusions, but we never fail 
to know what he means; and we are conscious that when he 
decides a doubtful point in one way, it is not because he does 
not know that there is another. Whatever he says is logical, 
intelligible, to the point, and fresh. He has many problems 
which we never met before, and many others now generally 
known to students of higher algebra and the new geometry. 
The Geometry is Euclidian, but introduces the double meas- 
ure of angles, the “straight angle” as the sum of two right 
angles, and the principles of segments of figures. The dem- 
onstrations are brief, terse, but very plain. The eye is prac- 
tised in problems of free-hand construction, and other prob- 
lems are made to play the part of reversed theorems. A rather 
full treatment of conic sections on geometrical principles has 
been introduced. 

Of the Algebra we have the second or revised edition in 
hand, We think the author has succeeded even better with it 
than with the Geometry. It is divided into two parts, one in- 
tended for preparation for college, the other for college stu- 
dents. The most notable innovation in the book is the intro- 





from the best sources. The “ Book of Wonders” follows, 


duction of a discussion of complex quantities as a prepara- 


tion for the general theory of equations. This part is com- 
plete enough to give the student a fair taste of quaternions., 
A friend has pointed out to us the following typographical 
errors. Geometry: p. 29, line 21, ‘ Lind’ should be ‘ Line.’ 
We doubt if the definition of an oblique line on p. 37 will 
convey a clear idea to the student. On p. 62 the number of 
the paragraph is omitted. Inthe Algebra, on p. 109, line 11, 
‘expressions’ is evidently meant when ‘ equations’ is em- 
ployed. On p. 400, lines 16 and 17, ¢ should be replaced by u, 
The figures in either book are not well printed. 

We believe these books to be so excellent that they should 
be generally used in the schools, and we think experienced 
teachers will find much to learn in them, especially in the 
Algebra. * 





NATURAL PatLosopHy. For the use of Schools and Acad- 
emies. By J. A. Gillett, professor of Physics in the Norma! 
College of the City of New York, and W. J. Rolfe, formerly 
head master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. New 
York and Chicago: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Probably no two men in the educational field of American 
scholarship are better qualified to prepare a book on natural 
philosophy than Messrs, Gillett and Rolfe. Their experi- 
ence as practical teachers for many years, and their ability as 
writers fit them to present the results of research and experi- 
ence in text-books adapted to schools gnd academies. We 
find that in material and method of presentation, they have 
embodied the most recent applications of science; especially is 
this true in the department of meteorology. The illustrations 
are abundant, and many of them new, being from original 
drawings. The arrangement of the matter adapts the work to 
both grades of schools,—those where the course must be brief 
and limited and those where the entire subject can be taught. 
The book is printed in two kinds of type. The fundamental 
facts and principles, and the simpler applications are given in 
coarser type, suited to a brief course in physics, which may be 


used independently of the matter in finer type, while there is 
no disjointing between the two. The book is substantially 
made, as every school text-book should be. 





Tue Youne Nimrgops 1n Norte America. A Book for 
Boys. By Thomas W. Knox, author of The Boy Travelers 
in the Far East ; Japan and China; Siam and Java, ete. 
Copiously illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is an intensely interesting book for boys, of hunting 
adventures. He instructs his young readers in the varied 
ways of a hunter’s life, using his own experiences among the 
wild animals of our American forests and’ plains, as well as 
that of other expert sportsmen. He amuses as well as in- 
structs, and interweaves natural history with the stories of 
hunting and fishing. There is no prolixity nor dullness, and 
the illustrations are copious and spirited. Altogether it is a 
book to be prized. Mr. Knox knows exactly how to gratify 
the tastes and inclinations of the adventtrous American boy. 





PractTicaL Loeic; or, The Art of Thinking. A Text-book 
for Schools and Colleges. By D. 8. Gregory, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Lake Forest University. Philadelphia: Eldridge & 
Brother. Price, $1.15. 

This is an eminently practical text-book in Logic, and is so 
constructed and arranged that any intelligent teacher can use 
it in training students to think by rule. Logical Prazis is 
made the essential and prominent feature of the work. After 
stating the nature of Logic and its Divisions, the author pro- 
ceeds, in Part I., to treatof the Formation of Conceptions, 
and the Unfolding of Conceptions ; in Part II. he presents 
the Logic of Judgment, or the Proportion, the Unfolding of 
Judgments, and the Development of Inferred Judgments ; in 
Part III., the Logic of Reasoning, or the Syllogism; and in 
Part IV., the Logic of Construction on the System. Thus it 
will be seen that the author begins with the simplest process 
of observation, and carries the Praxis by successive stages up 
to the highest and most complex processes of constructive 
thinking of which the mind is capable. It has the merit of 
being a thin book, containing only 112 pages, and yet presents 
the whole subject in a comprehensive manner, 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— The edition of Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
for boys and young men, has been brought out in this country 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, in excel- 
lent style. It includes] everything, from base-ball to hop- 
scotch, with instructions for fencing, boxing, riding, gymnas- 
ties in general, descriptions of experiments in general, de- 
scriptions of experiments in recreative science, ete. It is 
finely illustrated. We hope it may become as popular in this 
country as in E 
sad extrelee of Gnt-dout epee, be benkia of athens od 
other manly exercises, from an educational as well as a recrea- 
tive point of view, cannot be too erally commended. 
There is no book that can compare with this in completeness. 
Price, $3.00. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have issued an 
historical story by Thomas P. May, the action of which com- 
mences in the middie of the last century with the departure 
of a young man, representing the princely house of Breffny 
O’ Reilly, in West Meath, Ireland, for the purpose of making 





his way as a soldier of fortune, and figures in the annals of 
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Spain, to the present day, as General Count O'Reilly, and was 
successively governor of Madrid and Cadiz, aad Captain- 
General of Andalusia. A love-story rans through the nar- 
rative. 

— George H. Ellis, Boston, has just published a very valu- 

ble book, entitled, “‘ The Duties of Women,” by Frances 
Power Cobbe. It contains six lectures delivered, last winter, 
in London. The personal and social duties of women are for- 
cibly presented, in their practical relationship, as mothers, 
daughters, sisters, wives, friends; as mistresses of households, 
as members of society, and citizens of the State. It is a book 
every good woman, who desires to do her full duty, will gladly 
read. 
— John Church & Co., Cincinnati, have just issued a sim- 
ple cantata, entitled ‘‘ Catching Kriss Kringle,” a merry 
Christmas entertainment for children; music by Dr. George F. 
Root. A humorous dialogue in verse, with an arrangement of 
old and New Christmas carols, by Hezekiah Butterworth. 
The Cantata can be prepared for exhibition in two weeks’ re- 
hearsals, and is suitable for Suuday-schools, schools, and home 
circles. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have issued, ina neat 
pamphlet of 52 pages, two sermons by Rev. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, of New York. One entitled ‘‘ The Lessons of the Presi- 
dent’s (Garfield’s) Sickness and the Nation’s Suspense’’; the 
other, ‘The President’s Death, and the Nation’s Submis- 
sion.’ Both are in the author’s best vein. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have opened new quarters for 
their New York office, at No. 11 East Seventeenth street. 
The new rooms form a suite of literary pariors, handsomely 
fitted up. 

—A new book for Sunday-school libraries, Mildred and 
Elsie, by Martha Farquharson, has been published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 








FOREIGN. 


CenTRAL AMERICA.—In a recent number mention was made 
of the Enciclopedia Escolar Argentina, published at Buenos 
Ayres; and now we find allusion in the Magisterio Espaiol of 
Madrid, to another educational journal from Spanish America, 
the Academia de Maestros, a monthly review published at 


Gautemala, Central America, by a society of teachers of whom 
it is the organ. There are well-written articles on the impor- 
tance of education, on the pay of teachers, on the Lancasterian 
System, on the influence of love in education, etc., besides an 
account of the conferences of teachers. The Magisterio Es- 
pafol also mentions the receipt of the report-of the Secretary 
of Public Instruction, as well as of the EKirector of the same, 
together with the regulations for the School of Arts and 
Trades; all of which seem to prove that in the republics of 
ree and South America educational progress is not neg- 
lected. 


France.—The importance of writing a good hand is gener- 
ally acknowledged; and the well-known house of Hachette & 
Co., of Paris, are so persuaded of the fact that they announce 
in the Manuel Général the offer of prizes, in money and books 
to the value in the aggregate of 5,150 francs, to be distributed 
among the best writers in the schools of France and Algeria. 
In assigning the prizes, the judges are required to notice not 
only the character of the writing, but also the neatness of the 


several copy-books of the competitors, so that habits of care 
and propriety may be encouraged. 

The progress of education in France has been often indi- 
cated in these columns; but it may be permitted to quote here 
some expressions from an eloquent speech by M. Paul Bert, a 
deputy, delivered at a banquet given at Paris in honor of his 
services in the legislature in favor of educational progress. 
The speaker, after enumerating various proposed ameliorations 
of the schools and the position of the teachers, said in conclu- 
sion: 

“We all wish the teacher free and honored. We all wish a 
serious and complete instruction, going to seek the child even 
to the farthest end of the last hamlet; for all children have 
equality of rights in the eyes of the nation. We are agreed, 
and why is itso? It is because we are all pursuing with equal 
ardor, with equal love, with a filial love equally ardent,—I will 
not say the regeneration of France, that is accomplished, but 
the progressive, indefinite development of its grandeur, for- 
lune, and glory, with the full integrity of its liberty and its front- 
iers. And itis also because we all see in the school the plasve 
where national unity is cemented ; where the common language, 
the common instruction, where the respect and love for the 
country, its institutions and its laws, where the bases of democ- 
racy taught in common, are welded into a marvelous unity, 
without making them lose their character of admirable original- 
ity, all the elements of which this great, fine, and incomparable 
uation iscomposed. It is for this, gentleman, that, in this com- 
munion of souls, this harmonious vibration of our hearts, in the 
midst of this fraternal féte, in the presence of these patriotic de- 
sires and generous hopes, I propose to you all to repeat with 
é that which ought to be our device: By the school, for 
the country,” C, H. G. 











CANDIDATES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
The increased demand upon the ‘‘ American School Insti- 
tute” for High-school Teachers and Principals, compels the 
Secretary, J. W. Schermerhorn, to make early preparation 


for the next campaign, which promises to be livelier than ever 
before. To that end he will visit New England,—the field for 


THE BEST Teachers, He will be in Boston, for conference with 
those interested, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Nov. 


OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS. 


Out of the mud of the highway, 
Out of the filth of the street, 

They come to us, — brown little beggars, — 
For knowledge, at Wisdom’s feet. 


Out of the mud of the highway! 
Out of the filth of the street! 
Highway nor street could not show us 
he crust on the souls that they meet! 


How shall we cleanse from their eyes 

The film of their homes, which they wear ? 
How plant in their bosoms the beauty 

And germ of the thought that we bear ? 


Be patient, O teachers, be patient! 
By silent and underground toil, 

Though deepest and darkest the earth-mould, 
Nature cleaves from her lilies the soil. 


If our blind and groping endeavor 
Leads to light, through effort and pain, 
But one soul from its casings of darkness, 
Then has not our struggle been vain. 


New Bedford, Mass., 1881. M. W. C, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Two prominent statesmen have, within a day or two, spoken 
with ability on public education in England. Mr. Goschen, 
M.P., honored not long ago by the Government with a special 
mission to Constantinople touching the Greek question, etc., 
spoke at a school anniversary at White Chapel, on University 
Teaching, for the extension of which a London sociefy exists 
of which he is president. He urged earnestly that in the 
new movement for technical education, and for that kind of 
training which can be made immediately available in life,— 
which he regarded as the natural ally, not the antagonist, of 
English university education,—the latter should not be neg- 


lected. He made an argument for the learning of those things: 


which simply increase mental power, and the enjoyment of 
life. Weare all familiar with this argument in America, and 
(there and here) it needs from time to time to be repeated, 
without antagonizing, it seems to me, other styles of educa- 
tion that are now beginning to commend themselves more 
widely to the great body of the people. 

A day later, the president of the council, Earl Spencer, at 
the anniversary of the Bradford Mechanics Institution, showed 
the people of that great town of industry that the one sure 
way to maintain England’s place as a manufacturing country, 
is to ‘‘ make the best possible articles, with the best taste in 
design and color, and the best quality of work.’’ Too much 
importance, he said, could not be attached to the spread of 
technical schools in manufacturing districts. The develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge enables the people to apply the 
marvelous forces that are constantly discovered, The Earl 
drew his illustrations from the International Exposition of 
Electricity at Paris. From the statistics of the department 
under the special charge of M. Mundella he drew the fact that 
the pupils in elementary drawing in Great Britain, last year, 
numbered 837,330. The examiners for government prizes in 
London had 169,000 examples of students’ art-work sent to 
them for competition. In twenty years the number of art 
schools has grown from 9 to 1,400. The Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes has now 18,300 students attached to it. 
Ear! Spencer in the warmest’ terms commended the new zeal 
of the city guilds of London for technical education, and the 
appointment of a royal commission to visit the technical 
schools of foreign countries, of which I have given you an ac- 
count. Bradford, where this address was made, has been fore- 
most in local effort to develop such schools on a generous basis, 
and its senior M. P., Mr. W. E. Forster, now Irish Secretary, 
carried through, it will be remembered, 

THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1870. 


Mr. Mundella has kindly sent me, while absent in Italy, his 
proposed revision of this act, expressing the fear that I ‘‘ will 
find it highly technical.”” Such provisions as the following, I 
think, however, American teachers will find less technical than 


interesting : 

‘Part of the grant for infants (under seven years of age) 
will be made to depend upon their being taught by special 
methods, providing for (1) appropriate and varied oecupations; 
(2) a systematic course of simple lessons on objects, and on the 
phenomena of nature, and of common life.’’ 

‘‘ The inspector shall have regard to (a) the organization and 
discipline (in the school inspected); (b) the employment of in- 
telligent methods of instruction; and (c) the general quality 
of the work in each school, especially in the standard exam- 
ination.’ 

‘*Sewing compulsory for all girls, and for boys below seven 
years of age.” (A schedule of the sewing required in detail 
in seven standards is given.) 

‘* Honor-certificates, and the payment of the fees of children 
who hold such certificates, will be discontinued.” 
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**In calculating the staff of a school, an assistant teacher 
will count as sufficient for 60 scholars, instead of 80 as here- 


tofore.”’ 
‘* Not more than three pupil-teachers will be allowed in any 


school or department, whatever number of certificated teach- 
ers may be employed in it,’’ 

“* Certificates will no longer be granted without examination, 
under article 59 of the code.”’ 

“One of the reading-books in use in each standard, from 
the IIL, upward, must be an historical reading-book, adapted 
to the scholars in the standard.” 

‘* The principles of agriculture are added to the list of spe- 
cific subjects. These subjects will not be begun before the 
Y., standard. The —— of agriculture will also be made 
an optional subject in the course of instruction for (1) upil- 
teachers; (2) students in training colleges, (or normal 
as we should say). 

“English, geography, 
err as class subj 


ools, 


and elementary science will alone be 
ects in the lower division’’ (standards 


“The teacher of a night-school need not bea layman;” i. e., 
he may be a clergyman, if such an one is qualified, of any de- 
nomination. This places a check on the 


SEPARATION OF NIGHT SCHOOLS FROM RELIGION. 


I wish I could give the standards of examination in element- 
ary and classs ubjects, and the schedule of qualifications re- 
quired of pupil-teachers. Let me add two of the “ notes.”’ 
“On the occasion of Her Majesty’s Inspector’s visit to the 
school, pupil-teachers must be prepared to afford evidence of 
their skill in teaching needlework, by a lesson given in his 
presence.” In arithmetic, elementary, ‘the work of girls will 
be judged more leniently than that of boys.” 

It ig very obvious in what direction reform in the element- 
ary schools of the kingdom is tending. Mr. Mundella’s pro- 
posals are “‘ technical” in the sense that they will give prep- 
aration for that technical education which England is now 
moving to give in quality and amount to her neglected work- 
ers as never before, a fairer chance in general education than 
it has hitherto had. At Oxford, under the “ old shade’’ of the 
university, a free high school, as we should call it, rather 
than a public high school, is springing up, to which surplus 
revenue of the university is pledged, as well as grants from 
the city,—the first instance in which the two ever united in an 
educational object, —and this is expected to assist deserving 
youth without sufficient means for preparing for the university 
(say in the great endowed schools). Endowed institutions for 
technical and scientific education are multiplying elsewhere. 
Mr. Mundella aims to bring the school-grant system which he 
administers into harmony with new movements to supply Eng- 
lish youth of both sexes the education which will be most ben- 
eficial to them, 


AT BOWLING, BRADFORD, 


before a second audience, Earl Spencer strongly commended 
the pgoposals of his vice-president, and insisted on only 8o 
much being taught in the public schools as can be taught ‘‘in 
a sound, practical manner, without superficial education or 
cram.’”’ He commended the new intermediate or higher 
Board Schools, which help upward those who can take advan- 
tage of them, and “the clever and more successful boys from 
the elementary schools. But they do not give, except in a 
very few instances, those perhaps accidental, education to a 
class who cannot afford to go tothe grammar school.” ‘‘ There 
is hardly anybody in this kingdom now,’ he added, “‘ who 
will deny the right of the poorest workman in the country to 
have his child educated, so that if he shows ability and apti- 
tude that child can mount to the top of the tree of education 
in this country.’’ Itis for another, and a much larger class, 
he feels solicitous,—such a class as we can hardly be said to 
have in our land, who without extraordinary aptitude or more 
than a workman’s means, unable to find college doors open to 
the poorest as with us, deserve need, and must have for their 
own well-being and that of the whole people, more than an 
elementary education, carrying them forward and upward, 
not in some one mechanically-uniform direction, but in that 
direction,—a practical one in the case of most,—in which most 
can be made of them, and they can do most for the world. 
The higher education is not one, but many.”’ 

I find very mnch in these movements and uttered sentiments 
that my own educational faith agrees with. Connected for 
twenty-five years with the administration of a classical college 
of the New-England type, enlarged later with scientific and 
ladies’ courses, it never was part of my creed that thie gives 
the only possible style of superior education, Our American 
institutes of technology have vindicated their right to stand 
beside our “ literary’’ colleges and our professional schools; 
and now I hope that the new application of science and art 
with industry, exemplified in Europe, will spread in our own 
land, and connect itself with our endowed and public educa- 
tion, all the way up and down. There is no land where such 
triumphs await it, such magnificent development of the mass of 
intellect in the people, such happy and rich results in their 
elevation and well-being. Gro. F. MaGoun. 
London, 23 Torrington Sq., Oct., 1881. 








“T have taken Tax JoURNAL for three years, and am more attached 
to it the more-I read it. The healthful discussion of subjects and methods 
of teaching cannot but produce a lasting effect upon the schools of the 


country and thus the Nation itself. May THE JOURNAL live long 
and thrive.”—H. H. Ross, Vergennes, Vt. 





— “ Your JOURNAL is an excellent one; I cannot do without it.”—J,. C. 
GILCHRIST, Prin, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
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Educators in Council. 


CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MERTING. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation opened at the hall of the High School, Hartford, Thurs- 
day evening, the 27th, the attendance filling the spacious room 
to repletion, teachers and those connected with the educa- 
tional interests being present from every section of the State. 
Mr. N, L. Bishop, of Norwich, the president of the Associa- 
tien, presided. e program opened with the singing of “‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd,’’ by the High-school choir, Professor 
Emerson, conductor. 

The address by the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., of the 
Broadway Congregational Church, Norwich, which followed, 
was one of the soundest ever delivered before the Association. 
He said a teacher ought to have a high ideal, as the citizenship 
of the State is dependent upon the teachings of the public 
schools. The importance of moral ic oe Bessa elaborated, 
and the necessity of a proper intellectual training was touched 
upon, the speaker showing the methods by which it can be 
fitted to the pupils in such a manner that they can serve them- 
selves and their State to the greatest advantage. Dr. Cham- 
berlain thought too many of the pupils of the public schools 
are unfitted by their curriculum for the honest manual labor 
which so many of them are called to after finishing their stud- 
ies. Physical training was treated upon, and the subject of a 
ae care of school buildings, for health objects, was likewise 

ttingly referred to. 

The choir sang another selection, ‘‘The Chafer and the 
Flower,” with fine effect; and Miss Luella L. Peck, of New 
Britain, recited some pleasing selections, including ‘“‘ The Leg- 
end of the Organ Builder,’’ and “*‘ The Boy’s Journal.” 


The following committees were announced by President 


Bishop: 

On Nominations—F. E. Bangs, I. N. Carleton, H. M. Adama, 
J. 8. Lathrop, and H. I. Mathewson. 

On Resolutions—H. E. Sawyer, L. L. Camp, H. G. Fowler, 
J. B. Welch, and Mr. White of Litchfield. 

On Necrology—J. A. Hurlburt, and M. A. Warren. 

On Journal of Education—D. Holbrook, H. Waldron, and 


C. B. Jennings. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—H. M. Harrington, and 
Giles Potter. 

On Enrollment —C. L. Ames, Joseph R. French, H. N. 
Stevens, J. C. Stockwell, and M. C. Stone. 


FRIDAY—MEETINGS BY SECTIONS. 


Two meetings were held at the High School, the ‘Primary 
and Intermediate School Section meeting in the large school 
ball, while the High School Section met in the Philosophical 
room on the second floor. At both meetings the attendance 
was Devotional exercises were held at 9.00 o’clock, 
after which the teachers separated, each going where his par- 
ticular course of instruction called him. 

At the Primary meeting Prest. N. L. Bishop presided. Mr. 
H. M. Harrington, Supt. of Schools, in Bridgeport, read an 
able paper on “‘ Methods of Teaching,” in which he thoroughly 
discussed the four methods generally used, — the alphabetic, 


phonic, word, and sentence systems. 
on the same topic were also read by Miss 


Instructive bgp nem 
Hattie Ball of Middletown, and Miss E. G. Cilly of Norwich. 

In the discussion which followed, Prof. Sawyer of New 
Britain made a short address in which many timely hints were 
given. 

“Language, its Rank as a Study and Some Methods of 
Teaching it,’’ was the subject of an admirable essay by Mr. Geo. 
R. Burton, of New Haven, of which the following is a brief 
bstract: 

The study of language, as we use 





it and find it in books, said the speaker, 
part of elementary educa- 
have been withheld from 
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Miss Fanning of Norwich, also read 
on this subject, and Mr. Parish of New Haven, Miss Morris 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and others commented upon the topic, a 
majority of the speeches taking nearly the same ground as Mr. 
Burton and Miss Fanning. 

At the conclusion a recess was taken until 2.00 p. m. 





THE HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION. 


The High-School Section met in the philosophical room, with 
a crowded attendance. 
The first address was by Mr. J. B. Welch, of Willimantic, on 
the topic of “‘ The Place of Biology in the High School.’’ The 
aper was a meritorious one, carefully prepared, and dealing 
n sound principles and suggestions. Mr. Welch said the 
study of biology included botany, physiology, the classification 
am, zoology, geology; it embraces all manifestations 
of life. 
Dr. Barnard said the study of biology had not been as suc- 
cessful as it would have been if schools had better apparatus. 
I could not leave out of any method of study the habit of ob- 


servation. I was recently at Wellesley College, where I learned 
for the first time the wonderful results that can be obtained by 
the power of observation. The teacher had the leg of a frog 
to illustrate her teachings, and I was impressed with the ad- 
vant scholars got out from such a school over other schol- 
ars. Every school should be equipped with completeness and 
thoroughness in object departments. In another department 
of the same school | saw the benefits of the same method of 
study as applied to botany. A pupil there showed a book in 
which she had a record of the various parts of her study. 
She could show every stage of growth of the plant, every 
peculiarity. All the terms derived from Latin and Greek 
were so explained that the article before the scholars was in 
itself a definition that could never be forgotten. I would not 
make biology a special study unless the school is prepared 
with the special appliances. 

Mr. Childs, of the Hartford High School, agreed with Mr. 
Barnard. He thought the study of botany, physiology, and 


other such studies were thrown away where there was no 
proper apparatus. He thought the study of biology rather be- 
yond the reach of most scholars in high schools, 


Others discussed the subject, and afterward the questions, 
**Are the courses of study in our high schools calculated to 
prepare the youth for a business life ?’’ and ‘‘ How shall we 
teach the scholar a correct method of study ?”’ were spiritedly 
discussed. 

Prof. Selah Howell, of New York, read an instructive and 
able lecture on “‘ General History as an Important Element in 
the School Course.”” He said the people of the United States 


cannot afford to eschew the world’s history. It is a narrow 
comprebension of human knowledge that pronounces history 
too impractical for practicalfmen. The study of history is 
the study of human nature, and we would be a far wiser na- 
tion, safer in our political status and juster in our humanity, 
if the truths of history were more widely known. That 
** righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people,’”’ would give us excellent practical results, if every citi- 
zen of the United States knew that the statement is as histor- 
ically true as divinely inspired. History includes not only what 
dead men have done, but what live men are doing. ow do 
we grow,—physically, mentally, morally? This question his- 

answers. History helps us to know ourselves History 
makes us modest. Modesty, the wide-open door of wisdom, is 
welcomed by me! in its wise criticisms and humiliating ex- 
amples, and it also helps us prepare for the future by avoiding 
the follies of the past. The study of history would lose its 
brightest and best advantage if by it the hand of God in the 
affairs of men were not seen. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION, AT THE BROWN SCHOOL, 
The Rev. Dr. Sage, of Hartford, read a selection from the 
Scriptures, and offered prayer. 

Miss Ellen J. Whiton, of Waterbury, with the assistance of 
two pupils from her school, gave an object-lesson in United 


States history. By a most ingenious arrangement of pieces of 
different colored cambric, pinned upon an outline map of the 
United States, the claims of different European nations in the 
early history of this continent were clearly presented to the 
7. These claims of course often overlapped one another. 

e colonial settlements of the same nations were next shown 
in a similar way; also the results of wars, purchases, and an- 
nexation; the erection of territories into States down to the 


has | ast State admitted. As the lady gave what might be called a 


territorial history of this country, the pupils pinned upon the 


peak |map the colored cloth previously cut to the proper outline. 


This whole exercise was very ingenious, and most admirably 


,| done. 


The two Povils, Masters G. Keegan and W. H. Sandland, 
next, in di ue, rehearsed the history of our flag, unfolding 
before the audience flag after flag used in the revolutionary 
war, until the present flag was adopted. These boys went 
through their instructive dialogue in a most creditable manner. 


Mr. E. L. Mead, of Winsted, spoke in an interesting vein on 
** The School and the Commupity,’’ the general idea being to 
contrast their relations to each other. He portrayed the wis- 
dom on the part of the teacher in securing the good-will of the 
parents as one-half of the battle. Teachers should not be too 
dictatorial; a little yielding to incensed nts, a little diplom- 
acy, and pleasant, explanatory words have their value. He 
deprecated the feature of political elections of school examin- 
ers, and cited cases in his own experience where examinations 
for certificates as teacher were farcical. There should be no 
mim 4 teachers; a competent teacher is as valuable to the com- 
munity and the State in his work as he could be in any sphere 
of on, and he should be properly compensated. r. Mead 
closed by advocating that more attention be paid to the in- 
struction of the children in the theories and practice of our 
Government, local, State, and national. 

Mr. S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, spoke on ‘‘ The Teacher's 
Part,’’ regarding the duty of teachers to pupils. It is well if 
they can have a personal regard for the young creatures com- 
mitted to their care, and upon whose forming characters they 


are unconsciously impressing many things. Teachers will 
have their favorites; it is difficult to have it otherwise, A 





teacher will dislike a rude or backward scholar; it should be 
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remembered that no two children are alike endowed, and that 
each should be considered in the + of his environment at 
home. He described some of the faulty methods of instruc- 
tion, and showed the necessity of securing the interest of the 
children in each study, so that the work of the teacher may be 
upon fertilized ground. Keep book and dry theories, as far as 
practicable, in the background; get the children used to the 
practical, every-day use of the studies. A geography makes a 
good reading-book, and that is about all; geography is learned 
otherwise. Mr. Dutton followed with interesting remarks on 
teaching history, opposing the payed nny and closed with 
some good words on discipline. In teaching, he was tryin« to 
learn nature’s methods of teaching, and believed this an i. 
esting field of investigation for others to enter upon. 

Mr. C. W. Walcott, of Waterbury, addressed the teacners on 
‘* Three systems of musical notation ’’—staff notation, Galen’s 
figure notation, and Tonic Sol-Fa notation. His remarks were 


technical in their character, and a condensation cannot prop- 


erly be given. 
The program closed with an address on ‘ Reading in 


Grammar Schools,” by Professor B. Huxley, of the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. His principal idea was that in 


reading, children should be taught to get at the thought, to the 
end that they will read understandingly. Then they will read, 
as they would talk, naturally. This line of thought was fol- 
lowed up in an interesting vein. Professor Huxley showed 
himself master both of the pee and practice of, his sub- 
ject. He finished by reciting in a very effective way Saxe’s 
charming little m of ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe.” 

The session closed about half-past twelve. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—SECTIONS UNITED. 


At the afternoon session, in the hall of the High School, the 
several sections were united and the hall was well filled. Mr. 
N. L. Bishop of Norwich presided. 

Officers of the Association for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows :— 


President—Ariel Parish of New Haven. 

Vice Presidents—A. B. Mather of Meriden, E. R. Hall of 
New London, M. A. Warren of Danbury, Dwight Holbrook of 
Clipton, H. F. Parker of Rockville, J. B. Welch of Williman- 
tie, C. A Bingham of Plymouth, R. C. Hitchcock of Thomp- 
sonville. 

Secretary—M. 8. Crosby of Waterbury. 

Recording Secretary—E H. Wilson of Middletown. 
Treasurer—C. L. Ames of Plantsville. 


A poem on the trials of the teacher was read by M. E. 
Staples, a teacher in Fairfield county. 

One of the most interesting and instructive features of the 
whole convention was an address on ‘‘ Methods and Results,’’ 
by Prof. I. J. Osbun of the State Normal School, at Salem, 


Mass., with illustrations of the same in elementary physics. 
The experiments were made with simple apparatus, and Mr. 
Osbun explained the way of teaching to the class the opera- 
tions of many of nature’s laws. It is unnecessary to give a 
synopsis of Prof. O.’s lecture, as the work has already appeared 
in THe JOURNAL. 


The experiments and general questions of the importance of 
teaching elementary physics were discussed by Prof. H. E. 
Sawyer. 
The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 


There was another large gathering at the evening session of 
the convention, held in the High-school Hall, the number of 
teachers being reinforced by quite a large gathering of citizens. 
The program opened with devotional exercises, after which 


rs ae Way is Long and Dreary,’’ was sung by the High-schoo!l 
oir. 


The event of the evening, and, in fact, of the Convention, 
was the address by the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., of Rich- 
mond, Va., general agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
on “ Education at the South.’’ Mr. Curry is a fine speaker, 
and handled his subject in a masterly manner, presenting 


many interesting facts which are contrary to prevalent opin- 
ions in this section. His argument that the National Govern- 
ment should assist the cause of public education at the South 
presents some telling points, 


[As this address was reported in connection with the 
meeting of the American Institute, at St. Albans, and will! 
appear in fallin the January number of our new magazine, 
EDUCATION, we withhold a synopsis of it.—Ep. | 
At the close of Professor Curry’s address, which was re- 
ceived with great favor, and frequently interrupted with 


hearty applause, Secretary Northrop offered a vote of thanks 
to the speaker for his masterly and truly eloquent address, 
which was unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 


Readings were finely given by Miss Luella L. Peck, of 
New Britain, and a female chorus of the High-school choir 
sang the “ Lul-la-by” of Franz Abt. 

SATURDAY. 

The closing exercises consisted of a practical paper from Mr. 

Mark Pitman, of New Haven, on ‘‘ Grube’s Method of Teach- 


ing Arithmetic,” and an interesting lecture on “‘ The Proper 
use of Text-books by Teacher and Pupils,” by Mr. A. P. 
Somes, of Danielsonville. 


After the reports of committees, the convention ad- 
journed at the ciose of one of the largest and most interesting 
educational meetings ever held in the State. Great credit is 
due to the retiring president, Mr. Bishop, for securing so good 


&@ program, and to the speakers, who performed their parts 
with so much credit to themselves and profit to their audiences. 





This good State is Se towards better measures 
under the influence of wiser and better men. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


— Prof. L. A. Rogers, for several years principal of the Cas- 
tine High School, more recently professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages in Chicago Sem., has returned to New England to take 

* charge of the New Britain Sem., from which Hon. D. N. 

',,Camp, late supt. of Connecticut schools, retires on account of 

oJaiill-health, Mr, Rogers is an accomplished gentleman, a pro- 
gressive educator, and the Sem, is fortunate to secure him. 


‘= Miss Clara E. Wyman, of Litchfield, a well-known and 
accomplished teacher, had a very narrow escape from death a 
few days since. On her way home from Richmond she was 
thrown violently from her carriage, fracturing a collar-bone 
and one rib, also dislocating her right shoulder and otherwise 
bruising and injuring her. She is doing as well as could be 
expected. 

— Col, Z. A. Smith, of the Boston Journal, lectured on 
“‘ Journalism ’’ before the students of Hebron Acad. Tuesday, 
the 25th. Col. S. was formerly one of our zealous teach- 
ers, having taught in Augusta, Ellsworth, and other towns in 
eastern Maine, He served three years in the 1st Maine Heavy 
Artillery during the late war. 

— During the past week the case of Bates Coll. against the 
Bates estate has been on trial at Cambridge, Mass. The Coll. 
‘claims $122,000 on account of subscription of the late Benj. 
E. Bates, principal and interest, and the executors decline 
payment, on theground that the Coll. did not raise $100,000 
as per condition made by Mr. Bates. The Coll. shows that 
the money was raised, and that the notes, to which objection 
is made, have all been paid. 

— The Abbott family school, Little Blue, at Farmington, 
has an unusually large number of students, and the schoo! is 
very prosperous. 

— The public schvols of Farmington are prospering finely 
‘under the efficient management of Mr. Whittier. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— The Report of Hon. James W. Patterson, State Supt. of 
‘Public Instr., furnishes the following statistical facts, which 
he has gathered for 1881, compared with those of 1880, as fol- 
‘lows: Towns having organized schools, 234, no change ; 
‘districts, 2,027, increase, 17; districts under special acts, 81, 
‘increase, 40; fractional districts, 208, decrease, 7; public 
‘schools, 2,657, increase, 129; graded schools, 502, increase, 13; 
‘town and district high schools, 60, increase, 13; schools aver- 
aging six scholars or less, 297, increase, 54; average length in 
weeks of five days, 19.420, decrease, 1.64; boys attending two 
weeks or more, 32,645, decrease, 659; girls attending two weeks 
or more, 30,590, decrease, 438; number of scholars under 6 
years, 4,978, decrease, 303; number of pupils over 16, 5,215, 
decrease, 88; average daily attendance of all scholars, 43,943, 
decrease, 5,022; number reported attending private instruction, 
but not registered in public schools, 3,562, increase, 486; num- 
ber reported between 5 and 15 not attending any school, 4,445, 
increase, 730; whole number of children reported from all 
sources, 71,251, increase, 117; male teachers, 559, decrease, 21; 
female teachers, 3,026, increase, 146. Average wages of males 
per month, including board, $32.63, decrease, $1.49; of females, 
21.77, decrease, 46 cents. Teaching for the first time, 538, de- 
crease, 51; teachers from normal schools, 345, decrease, 32; 
towns employing such instructors, 147; decrease, 6, Number 
of school-houses, 2,214, decrease, 34; reported unfit for use, 
238, decrease, 59; built during the year, 20, decrease, 5; esti- 
mated value of buildings, sites, and furniture, $2,076,000,08; 

_ decrease, $220,807.92; estimated value of apparatus, $37,850.75, 
increase, $4,745.75; entire amount of revenue, including town, 
district, railroad, and dog taxes, State, literary, and local 
funds, and contributions in board, fuel, and money, $576,423.- 
52, increase, $14,307.82; expenditures for new buildings, $28,- 
794.69, increase, $13,771.18; permanent repairs, $36,245.42, in- 
crease, $12,697.67 ; total expenditures, $566,169.77, increase, 
$830.53; and average cost per scholar for the entire sum paid 
out, $8.95, increase, $0.18. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Editor, ALFRED BunKER, Boston, (Highlands) Mass. 

— The Teachers’ School of Science, under the auspices of 
the Boston Soc. of Natural History, of which Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt is Curator, announce a series of eighteen free lessons, 
as follows: Eight Lessons on Physics, by Prof. C. R. Cross ; 
five Lessons on Physiology, by Dr. H. P. Bowditch; five Lessons 
on Geology, by Mr. W. O. Crosby. It has been announced 
that this year would be devoted to the study of Physical 
Geography, but this course has been rendered impossible by 
unforeseen difficulties, and will therefore have to be postponed. 
The topics announced are, however, the results of careful 
selection, and one of them, Physiology, appears for the first 
time. The course will be illustrated by the simplest appara- 
‘tus, and, as in former lessons, a strenuous effort will be made 
‘to treat all the subjects in such a manner that the knowledge 


gained will be of practical value to teachers in their work. 
The lessons will be given on successive Saturdays, at 3 P. M. 
There are seats for only 200 persons, and tickets must be 
secured by Nov. 5. 

— Power’s bust of John G. Whittier, bought by the sub- 
scription of over one hundred persons, has been placed in the 
art room of the Boston Public Library. 

— The Bristol Co. Assoc. of School Coms. and Supts. will 
hold its next semi-annual meeting on Thursday, Nov. 17. 

— Mr. William I, Cole, a graduate of Bowdoin Coll., has 
taken charge of the English department in Tabor Acad., 
Marion. 

— Miss Maria F. Cowell, a well-known teacher in Attleboro’ 
and Wrentham, has recently died of typhoid fever. 

— Mr. A. H. Thompson, prin. of the Newburyport High 
School, has resigned that situation to accept a position In 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

— A French parochial school of the order of the Gray Nuns 
has been established at South Holyoke, with five nuns as 
teachers. It is expected by those in charge to secure some 300 
or 400 pupils now in the public schools. 

— Mr. Jos, A. Allen, who has just entered upon his duties 
as Supt. of the State Reform School at Westboro, is one of the 
Allen brothers whose English and Classical School at West 
Newton is so well and favorably known. Mr. Allen’s place in 
that school will be taken by Mr. Geo. F. Robinson, an experi- 
enced teacher, and a graduate of the Classical Dept. of the 
school, and of Harvard Coll. The family pupils of Mr. Allen 
will be transferred to the home of his sister, Mrs. Chas, D. 
Davis, whose husband is one of the instructors in the school. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis are both graduates of the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater. 

— Clinton has 1,355 children in the public schools. 


— The fifth meeting of the Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will 
be held in the Broadway Congregatioal Church, Taunton, Sat- 
urday, Nov. 5. The following are the order of exercises : 
a Exercises ; Business; Appointment of Commit- 
tees, &c. 

Civil Government in the Schools; by Prof. Geo. H. Martin, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 

Some of the Principles which Underlie Elementary Instruc- 
tion; by Ellen Hyde, Framingham Normal School. 

Discussion : The Relative Value of Oral and Written Ex- 
aminations; by Rev. H. F. Harrington, Supt. of Schools, New 
Bedford, and Hon. E. A. Hubbard, Agent of State Bd. of Ed. 

Collation. 

The Art of Teaching; by G. R. Burton, of New Haven, Conn. 

Methods of Teaching Music; by Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, 
with a class of 25 pupils of the Taunton Grammar Schools. 

C. S. Moors, Pres. 

G. B. Burrineron, Act. Sec’y. 


— A very successful Teachers’ Institute was held at Tyring- 
ham, October 18 and 19. Tyringham is a quiet farming 
town lying in a beautiful valley and about five miles from 
any railroad communication. The towh contains the famous 
summer resort of Dr. Jones, and formerly the property of the 
Tyringham family of Shakers. The town also contains five 
hundred and forty-two inhabitants, seven schools, and one 
hundred and forty-seven pupils of school age. At the Insti- 
tute there were in attendance ten school-committeemen from 
neighboring towns, and fifty-five teachers. Lee sent 19; Mon- 
terey 8; Stockbridge 10; New Marlboro 12; Tyringham 6. 
Some of the teachers came by carriage twelve miles. All 
strangers from abroad were most generously entertained by 
the people of Tyringham, who not only furnished their guesis 
with homes, but they also furnished free conveyance to and 
from the meetings of the Institute. 

The School Committee (Messrs. Sweet, Slater and How- 
land,) performed the task of organizing the Institute, and then 
spent their whole time while it continued, in providing for the 
wants of its members. The trustees of the Methodist Society 
of the town offered the free use of theirchurch. Its pastor, 
the Rev. R. F. Elsden, was always present to assist in con- 
ducting the opening exercises. The spirit of the Tyringham 
people toward the Institute was so generous and enthusiastic 
that it deserves more than a passing notice. 


THE TEACHERS OF WORCESTER CO, 


— The second meeting of the Worcester Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 
for 1881 was held at Leominster, Oct. 22. The attendance was 
good and the exercises very profitable. The opening exercises 
were conducted by Rev. G. H. De Bevoise. Miss Arnold, of 
Westboro, read the first paper on *‘ Natural Science in Primary 
Schools.” This was a most interesting and valuable paper, 
and brought out lively discussion. That the Natural Sciences 
can be profitably taught in primary schools was clearly shown, 
and many excellent methods of teaching those branches sug- 
gested. The closing exercises of the morning was a ** Talk on 
Reading in our Schools ” by Prof. 8. 8. Bloch, of Boston. 
He explained and illustrated his method in a way greatly to 
interest those present. At the close of the lecture, also, Prof, 
Bloch read two selections, “ The Old Clock on the Stairs” and 
“How Ruby Played”. After the reading, which was much 
enjoyed, Prof. Bloch was requested to answer questions on 





the subject of his talk. The questions were numerous, and 





answered in a way to show that the speaker was master of the 
subject. 

The first exercise in the afternoon was a valuable paper on 
“The Best Methods of Teaching History,” by Prin. Faxon 
of Spencer, The session closed with a series of papers on 
Language, by four of the Fitchburg teachers. These papers 
covered all grades, and treated the subject in a broad and com- 
prehensive manner. The methods actually in use were de- 
scribed and some specimens of work given. Much interest 
was manifested in these papers, and the subject was fully dis- 
cussed. 

This meeting was one of the best the Assoc. has held for 
some years. The papers treated subjects of live interest, and 
the discussions emphasized the strong points, 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Inter-Collegiate Assoc., which is composed of ten 
New England colleges, held its first session last week at Brown 
Univ., Providence, in the faculty room in Sayles Memorial 
Hall, the meetings lasting through Wednesday and Thursday. 
Their sessions were held with closed doors. Among the sub- 
jects for discussion were *“‘ Examinations”’ and the “‘ Marking 
System.” For some time the faculty of the New England col- 
leges have been trying to have the requirements for the 
entrance examinations the same in all the colleges. This sub- 
ject was discussed at these meetings, and it is,to be hoped that 
some definite plan will soon be arranged. Each college sends 
its president and one professor to this conference, The pro- 
fessor chosen as delegate is in most cases the one who has 
charge of the English department. Following is the list of 
delegates: Yale, Prest. Porter and Prof. Beers; Harvard, 
Prest. Eliot and Prof. Hill ; Williams, Prest. Carter ; Amherst, 
Prest. Seelye and Prof. Neill ; Dartmouth, Prest. Bartlett and 
Prof. Parker ; Tufts, Prest. Capen and Prof. Shipman ; Bos- 
ton Univ., Prest. Warren and Prof. Kimpton ; Brown, Prest. 
Robinson and Prof. Bancroft ; Trinity, Prest. Pynchon and 
Prof. Johnson ; Wesleyan, Prest. Beach and Prof. Winchester. 

— The Greenwich Acad., of which Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, A. 
M., is principal, opens the new year with a large increase of 
students. The following States are represented among the 
students and faculty : Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, Mas- 


sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New memo 
Maine, Louisiana, Indiana and Mexico. Prin. Blakeslee has 
been at the head of this institution for eight years, and at no 
time in its history has it been so prosperous as now. 


— Rev. E. M. Stone has a timely work in press entitled 
Our French Allies, upon which he has been long fengaged. 
It will present the results of careful research, and show the 
valuable assistance rendered by France to the United Colonies, 
from the arrival of D’Estaing, in 1778, until the grand triumph 
at Yorktown, 1781, and the final departure of Rochambeau’s 
army in 1782. The narrative will comprehend important 
points in the military history of Rhode Island during the entire 
war, and give entertaining sketches of social life in Newport 
and Providence while the French army was cantoned in those 
towns. The volume will be illustrated with numerous por- 
traits of French and American officers (of whom sketches will 
also be given) historic buildings, and souvenirs of the revolu- 
tion. A work like this, from the pen of one so competent to 
prepare it, will, as a centennial contribution to an important 
chapter in revolutionary history, be both seasonable and 
acceptable. 

— At the Delta Upsilon convention, held at Providence re- 
cently, the following officers were chosen : President, ex-Gov. 
Austin Blair, of Michigan Union Coll.; Vice President, Alfred 
W. Anthony Brown; Secretary. L. H. Shove, Marietta; Treas- 
wrer, C. H. Smith, Michigan ; Orator, A. L. Blair, Hamilton ; 
Advisory Council, A. W. Ferris, New York; T. F. Rogers, 
Union ; L. B. Havens, Rutgers ; Executive Council, Adelbert 
Cronise, Rochester ; C. H. Anderson, Cornell; T. E. Hart- 
man, Syracuse. Brown chapter was authorized to insert a 
memorial page relative to President Garfield in the proceed- 


ings of the convention. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— There is one town in this State, employing 40 teachers, 
whose school board make it a condition of the promotion of 
any teacher that she has taken and read some school journal. 

— At the late meeting of the Teachers’ Assoc., Hon. Henry 
B. Carrington, U.S. Army, drew upon the blackboard a plan 
of one of the battle-fields of the Revolution, which added much 
to the interest of an historic object-lesson just given. 











— With the November number is concluded the 63d volume of Harper’s 
Magazine. During the year now closing, the circulation of the Magazine 
has largely increased, and its edition issued in London is to-day greater 
than that of any English periodical of the same class. Its growing popu- 


unmistakable evid f its constantly in- 
importance. 2 its ilesteations ‘Harper's Magazine 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Strengthens the system by quieting the nervous agitation, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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The revised Dakota Grammar and Dictionary is ready to go into the 


State Oratorical Contest was held at Iowa City, Nov. 3. 
© at Eldora, on the 30th ult., the State 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WicKrnson, Decatur, Ill. 
ILLINoIs.—Miss Ida M. Creery, a teacher of Carbondale, died of typhoid 
fever, Oct.9. She wasa graduate of the Southern rmal class of * 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—Moses T. Brown, prof. of Oratory in Tufts Coll., 
Mass., and lecturer on the Delsarte System of Expression in the National 
School of Oratory of Philadelphia, has just finished a course of lectures 
before the students of the latter institution. These lectures have created 
a great deal of interest among clergymen, teachers, and public speakers 


» English and American 
attendance the present term than at any time 


The Central Obio Teachers’ Assoc. held a very successful meeting at 
Dayton, Oct. 28 and 29. There were large delegations from all the cities 
— | towns in the district. About 500 teachers were present. The 
ught of the address of the president, Hon. J. J. Burns, was that 
half the time now devoted to arithmetic should be given to algebra and 
The pr 
oroughly disc : . Mr. A. N, Ozias, in a very th 
fully-prepared paper, argued in favor of the teaching of the natural sci- 
onset the lower grades. 
has for the last three years been connected with the Imperial Univ. of 
» gave a very interesting and instructive lecture upon “ Education 
etched the history of the country down to the present 
time, and showed what wonderful progress has been made in the last few 
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The teaching of drawing has been a failure in the Philadelphia schools, 
attributed to the fact that the burden of instruction falls 
upon the teachers who are already overworked, and who in order to teach 
drawing must first learn to draw themselves, 


MississiPPi.—This State has 
112,994 white aad 123,710 colo 


KENTUCKY.—The Boyle Co. Teachers had an interesting meeting Oct. 
5, and the sessions were profitably occupied in discussing school topics, 
Prof. Reynolds, of Louisville, gave a — 
structure of the eyes. Upon motion the fo 


imously owe 

Whereas, We have been highly entertained and benefited by an ingen- 
ious and well delivered lecture on the Kye, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be, and they are hereby ten- 
dered Prof. Reynolds for this most instructive effort. 

Prof. E. B. Smith, of the West Ky. Normal 
ate editor ofj American Educator, a monthly published at Lockport, Ill. 


d $576,563.61 for the instruction of her 
pupils. 


interesting lecture upon the 
liowing resolution was unan- 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Wr desire to call special attention to the an- 
nouncement of I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 
Dey St., New York, in THe JouRNaAt of this 
week. The Meisterschaft System is simply a 
scientific adaptation of the natural method by 
which all persons, whether children or adults, 
educated or otherwise, rapidly and correctly 
acquire the language: which they constantly 
hear, and which they are instinctively impelled 
to imitate when resident in a foreign country. 
It is the best system for all practical purposes, 
and leads, within a few weeks, to really sur- 
prising results. Dr. Rosenthal, the author of 
the System, has established a Meisterchaft 
school in New York, which is under his per- 
sonal supervision. It is a feature of the school 
that the student does not need to leave his 
home, as the lessons each week are sent out in 
printed form, and all questions are asked and 
answered in writing. In this way the class 
ean be without limit in size, and members, 
without leaving their homes, be actually under 
the tuition of one of the most famous of Euro- 
pean ts. The price of the complete 
course instruction, including the printed 
lessons and answers to questions, is but five 
dollars. No continuous study is required. It 
is claimed that ten minu study, repeated 
three or four times a day for ten weeks, will 
enable one to converse freely in a f lan- 

All communications are to be addressed 
to publishers, of the System, I. K. Funk & 
Co., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


Tue Man with the Iron Mask is claimed to 
have been Count Matthioli, but will ever re- 
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It comes very near to 
perfection as an electro- 
static machine. 

— Prof. Geo. F. Barker. 








BELECTRICAL. 


Queen’s Tcepler- 
THE CINCINNATI EXPOSITION. 


Holtz Machine. 





The Tcepler-Holtz Machine 
is a perfect success, — more 
than satisfactory. 

— Elroy M. Avery. 





The facility with which electricity is generated by itis marvelous. It is a giant 
in power, and equal to ordinary frictional machines at least ten times its size and 
price. For lecture purposes, I think it invaluable. 


s426 JAS. W. QUEEN & 


—Thos. W. Tobin, (Poly. Soc. of Ky.) 


Price, $25 and upward. or circulars, address 


CO., 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Important Books for Primary Teachers. 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 


By Pror. J. H. Gitmore, Rochester Univ. 


“Tt is Se Se MS cendie that has ap- 
“If am want anything cute yap SRL sweet or 
funny, you can find it here.” —/owa deena, 
1 volume. i6mo. Price, 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. Stave, Ed. Good Times. 





main a mystery. No mystery, however, at- t ; 
taches to the rbrook’s Pens except their —_ Charades no Mans oye vee bye A aor. 
edies, &c:, for Primary Kinde: ,» and 


reasonableness of price. 


CxePHALine, taken cold, is an unequaled 
tonic for Spring. 


Just Published. 


_ > --— 


- The best book for 
SONG MAGIC. scr sorvsie, sxtiveree 
Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 
Soe retin, Bee eee sees Se > _ 
50 cts. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 


Woodland Echoes. 2 nse of 


Day Schools, 


Classes, and the Home. sod tall of splondut Rong 
elementary department, and of 
that will please the children. adopted 








ers are 
work. 


ee eee Examine it. You will like 
Price 50 ets. $5.00 
phen yh ie’ per pages 


Sailor Boy’s Dream. 22*°. 
fall chorus with or by ladies 
Soi aa Se 
Published by §. W. STRAUB, 
334 n 69 Dearborn St, Chicago. 





Schools, 
é6mo, Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By M. B C.Stape, Author Children’s Hour. 


1 volume, 1 


Containing Speeches, Tableaux, Char: 
Blackboard , ke, od to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and hk Schools. 

1 volume. 16mo, Boards. Price, 5@ cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS. & PLAS, 

Prin, Nat. Rindergarien Boar inst. Washisigton, D. ¢. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 

receipt of price. Address 

Biteowtt HENRY A. YOUNG & 00., Boston Mass. 


IBOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
CONSERVATORY 


Symphony Concerts, 
CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. 
< Lapp ene Sees ea 8 oes 


at 2 0’ 31,1 
SATURDAY po er eT $81; 


Me. Four Public Performances: two Rehearsals ; 
Reserved Seats for the Series, $1.00 and $1.50, accord- 








to location, at Music Hall on and after MONDAY 
GSsber 3 “ib” 


Just Published, 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By the Author of “One Summer.” 


AUNT SERENA. 


By BLANOHE WILLIS HOWARD. ivol. 16mo. $1.25. 


Setting aside its fascination as a story, it is a bright 
fresh, clean-cut piece of literary work, ig ig me 





in tone and independent in spirit..... Miss Howard 
is entitled to a igh a among the best writers of 
American fiction.””—Boston Transcript. 


*“ A much stronger novel than ‘One Summer.’ The 
canvas is broader, there are more characters, the theme 
is more complex, and there is the same breezy, healthy 
tone aud quiet humor which marked Miss Howard's 
earlier work.” — Boston Traveller. 


Ladies’ Angular : 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 
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y one entire set be sent by mail 

paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 

GEO BR. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
812 Broapway, New. York. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part Instruments (160 pp.) wie 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122ms (1) 994 Ohestnat &., Philadelphia. 





Perfect Mastery of Foreign Tongues, 


A PROBLEM EFFECTUALLY SOLVED. 


LK.FUNK & CO. 


PUBLISH 


The Meisterschaft System 


A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL METHOD, 


Enabling any one to Learn, with slight effort, to Speak 
Fluently and Correctly, 


French and German. 
By Dr. R. 8. Rosenrsat. 


“ By this wonderfully simple method,” says the Zi/- 
erary World (London, Engleod , * the student is from 
the very first lessen enabled to express himself cor- 
rectly and idiomatically in at least fifty foreign 
sentences, and within ten weeks he reaches 
perfect mastery over the foreign tengues.”’ 

Says Professor FRED. E. PARTINGTON, in a letter 
“ On the German Schools,” to the Evening Post: 

“ This is the most simple and practical way of acquir- 
ing orm NY I found among the pupils of 
the MEISTESCHAFT COLLEGE, members of tho 
Reyal Families of Prussia and Austria, a 
younger son of Prince Mismarck, and a host of 
teachers from all parts of Germany.” 


The Rapid Success of This Method 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


is seen in the fact that hundreds of prominent men in 

all parts of the country, including 

MANY LEADING AUTHORS & OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

are now members of classes in which this systenf? is 

taught, although it is but two months since first intro- 


duced into America. It is already introduced without 
effort on our part, into the 


BEST KNOWN SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK, 


asthe BERKELEY SCHOOL, among the directors of 
which are,— 
Major-General W. 8S. HANCOCK, 
HENRY C, POTTER, D.D., 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
RICHARD 8S. STORRS, D.D., 


the Collegeiate Institute of Dr. Chapin, &c., &c. 


THE SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 


We have arranged with Dr. ROSENTHAL, the author 
of this system, for its introduction into America under 
his own personal supervision. To this end we have de- 
termined to start 

A BRANOH SOHOOL IN EVERY TOWN & VILLAGE. 
Competent teachers are desired, who will be indorsed 

. ROSENTHAL, and authorized by him to teach 
the system. 
BY OUB MOST LIBEBAL PLAN, 
all the pecuniary ad accrue to the teacher 
except from the sale of the e 

Send 30 cemts for sample of Part I. of either 
the French or German, and direstions for teaching ; 
oo i mags Lage pwr f nny to teachers from 
plan. desir teach, give ualitica- 
tions and yout references. or ee 

By this plan any one gifted as.a teacher can quickly 
qualify himself to teach. 


i. K. FUNK & CO., 
10 & 123 Dey Street, New York. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 














PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Toe New ENGLAND BUREAU oF Epvca- 
TION is constantly supplying good teachers 
with desirable positions, and good schools with 
competent teachers, in every part of the coun- 
try. Now is the time for all teachers who de- 
sire employment or preferment, to register with 
this Bureau. Trustees or principals of acade- 


mies and seminaries who have vacancies to 
fill, or school property to dispose of; public 
school officers who need teachers of any grade, 
and parents who desire a governess or a knowl- 
edge of the best schools for their children, are 
invited to call at 16 Hawley street, Boston, to 
consult with Hiram Orcutt, manager. 





THe season is at hand when Bulbs and Flower 
Roots should be placed in the ground for early 
Spring flowers. Benjamin T. Wells, 18 Hawley 
street, Boston, has imported choice varieties 
of Dutch Bulbs and Flower Roots, which he is 
selling at prices that enable all lovers of the 
beautiful to enjoy them at a moderate cost. 
Send as above for his catalogue and price-list. 
Liberal discounts are made of $5.00 and above. 


WHEN you know where to get a good article, 
it is always best to get it there. What do you 
gain, if you save a few dollars in trying to get 
cheap Blackboards for your schools and have 
the whole job prove a failure? It is poor sat- 
isfaction to find out your Blackboards are good 
for nothing, after the bills are paid. It is great 
satisfaction to know that you have good Black- 
boards, and ae will always get them when 
you employ J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, 
Boston. 


The young man or woman who must forsake 
society because of mortifying freckles, tan, 
tetter, pimples, and excoriations of the face, 
should use some of Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. 
It cleanses the scalp and is good for the toilet. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. staurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 


at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


AsTuMaA sufferers should write to H. P. K. 
Peck & Co., New York city. See the adver- 
tisement headed ‘ Asthma Cured,’’ in another 
co'umn. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


ANTHEM HARP. ($1.25,) W. D. PERKINS. 
EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. ($1.25) 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK.  ($1.25.) 
JOHNSON, TENNEY, and ABBEY. 


GEM GLEANER. ($1.00.) J. M. CHADWICK. 
PERKIN® ANTHEM BOOK. ($1.50.) 

At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. In the above five books will be found all that 
possibly can be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excellent Anthems and Easy Choruses will 
also be found in Emerson’s new HERALD OF PRAISE 
($1.00); J. P. Cobb’s FestrvAL Chorus BOOK ($1.25.): 
in Zerrahn’s INDEX (1.00); in Tourjee’s CHORUS 
CHorr ($1.50); in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1.00); and in 
Emerson’s VOICE OF WORSHIP ($1.00.) 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
should begin to practice some good Cantata, as 
Joseph’s Bondage. (1.00.) CHADWICK. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) GOUTTERSON. 
There are many others. SEND FOR LisTs ! 
DO NOT FORGET 
that the IDEAL (75 cts.), by Emerson, is the book of 
the season for Singing C \e 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
tion for quantities. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LVER & SONS, 


. CHARLES DeSI 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘icy 


ky Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 














C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency, 


42 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 





The Common School Question Book. 


A Valuable Assistant te Teachers and Scholars. 


An Interesting and Useful Reference Work for Every Family and Private Library. 
3500 QUESTIONS & ANSWERS from I2 DIFFERENT BRANCHES ON STUDY, 
AS TAUGHT IN OUR COMMON AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
A General Review of Common School Studies. 
Enlarged Ed., 1881. By A. H. CRAIG. Price, $1.50. 


ABRBANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS. 
Each department of questions is followed by depart f ject ; i 
eaten eaetorteieentin mam epartment of answers on same subject; each question numbered, and 


4. U.S. History. 7. Penmanship. 


3. Geography. S. Participles and Infinitives made Easy. 
3. Grammar. 9. Civil Gevernment. 

4. Arithmetic. 10. Parliamentary Laws and Usages. 

5. Reading. Ai. Physiology and Anatomy. 

6. Orthography, Rules of Spelling, 12. Physical Geography. 


Derivation of Words, &c. 


The work is adapted for Teachers’ use as a valuable reference work, containing, as it does, all 
and practical qpamseen, clearly answered as taken from twelve different branches of study as taught in our common and 
high schools. It contains in one volume all the important and ical facts as found in twelve different volumes; it is a 
complete Encyclopedia ot all of these studies, and mew ready for use. It is also valuable to the teachers as an assist- 
ant in preparing practical questions for reviews in sch 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Until Jan. Ist, L881, we will send to any Teacher who will inclose a copy of this advt., with order, One co y 
of Tus Common-Scnoot Question Book, postpaid for $1.35 5 Two Copies, 83.35; Three Copies, $3.35 3 tix 
Copies, 36.00 ; One Copy Quzstion Boox and Tsacuers’ ComPpanton, one year, 81.503 or the two last and Ammr- 
ICAN SONGSTER AND SPEAKER, all three, $1.80. 


The American Juvenile Songster and Speaker. 


For Day Schools. By C, A. FYKE, 12mo; Nicely Bound in Boards, 


THE AMERICAN JUVENILE SONGSTER AND SPEAKER has been prepared with a design to supply the 
ween of the Public Schools of America with a variety of useful matter for daily use, Friday afternoon exercises and 
exhibitions. 
This valuable work contains four distinct departments. The first (the Musical department) contains 40 pages of day- 
school songs, written by some of the best song-writers in the country, and adapted to all grades of pupils. A few songs 
have been adapted to old and familiar tunes, so that every teacher will find songs with which they are familiar, on first in- 
troducing the book. ZHzercise Songs for little folks is an attractive feature of this department. 
The second department contains a large number of juvenile declamations, which were selected with 
a view to please as well asinstruct. Teachers will find in this department.what they have often want 
selections of poetry for afternoon exercises and for entertainments at the close of school. 

The third department is designed to furnish the teacher with short paragraphs and poetical quotations, containing choice 
thoughts for memorizing. 

he fourth department contains juvenile dialogues, as well as those adapted to Grammar and High-School Grades. 

They were carefully prepared, and none were inserted that did not possess highly entertaining features. None of them 
are long, and all may be performed in any school-room. 


Price, 40 cts. per Copy, by mail; or $3.75 per dozen, by express. 


THE TEACHERS’ COMPANION. 


An Interesting and Practical Bight Page Educational Journal. 
Size of page, 11x16 In, 0. W. HAGAR & L. H. BUXTON, Eds. and Pubs. 50 cts. per Year. 


It is our purpose to make the Companton of real practical aid to each one of its readers, and worthy the patronage of 
Bigg Pee is full of choice Original and Selected Articles, all bearing directly upon the practical work and 
duties of the School-room, the best approved method of teaching the different branches, and also choice poems, pearls of 
thought, etc., etc. Each number is a treasure in itself. : 5 oe ‘ 

A full page, each month, is devoted to the Department of Question Box, which has been a distinctive feature in the 
ComPaANION since its first issue Practical questions bearing upon all the leading branches of Study, School Law, School 
Government, etc, etc., are sent in for this department by subscribers, and answers to the questions are given in suceeeding 
numbers. To these are added Historical and Geographical Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc , etc. : 

Subscribers to the TaacHers’ CompantoN can secure from us SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, Professional Books for 
Teachers, and Educational Papers, at Largely Reduced Rates. You can save the amount of Subscription Price many 
times during the year. We will send to any teacher who reads this advertisement, — Tgacuers’ COMPANION, one year, 
One Copy at Craic’s Question Boox, and the AMERICAN SoNGSTER AND SPEAKER, all for 81.80, postpaid. 


The Primary Teacher, . Regular Price, be > With Companion, 00.88 


of the most important 





eat care, and with 
»— namely, choice 





h School Balletin . . . . + . ° 
The National Journal of Education, Pi “ — * ~ 3.60 
The School Room, . ° e . ° y ns be " a se 


g-list with professional books for teachers, see School Agency Catalogue. The School 
and for the benefit of Teachers and Schools. 

two three-cent stamps, Sample Copy of Tzacuars’ Com- 
which will interest you. Postage- 


The Teacher, 
For more compete ein ; 
Agency was established in the interest, r 
We wi d to the address of any teacher, who will send us 
ssi ane Ten Valuable Catalogues and Circulars of books and papers, all of 


: for books and papers. Address 
ca a Pee CW. HAGAR & BUXTON’S SCHOOL ACENCY, 


8 » New Work. 
Agents Wanted, to whom very Liberal Terms are Sa ee 


offered. Send 3-cent stamp for Testimonials and Confidential Circulars. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS 
BY THE USE OF 


Shepard’s Perforated Designs 


With these stencils a beautiful printed ROLL OF 
HONOR can be placed upon the Blackboard in TEN 
minutes’ time. A perfect outline map of Europe, one 
of the most difficult to draw, can be made in EIGHT 
minutes. Sample with directions, sent for 30 cts. 

Address A POVELL & 


CU., Publishers, 
42 Bond Street, New YORK. 


Teachers’ Book - Binder. 





= ha I TA M I LL ing Longfellow’s Works and Picturesque Euro 
. 7 ' a eae q ; es expressly cut for embossing the sides 
AUTHOR OF / of covers, 20 per cent. below publishers or agents prices. 
a Albums made to order, $6.50. All Magazines, half- 
‘ FE LOCU TION leather, 85 cts., in two styles,—b 1.00. 
ae Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens's , bound, for 
sale by installment plan. 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 


F. J. BARNARD 
EVANSTON, ILL., rohill 


¥ 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are $ 
they provide the best and c method for 

ing accounts with pupils. 8 mailed for 


o ctatk (omens tab 
cen en 
5. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00. Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to co » schools, and superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 





esses for department of } recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
and Foreign Teachers Agency 
240 ux (1) 23U on Square, New York. 





Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, ete. 819 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge Coton Schools, and Fami- 
lies Pith, thoroughly competen Professors, Principals, 
srompiiy sated. eit cipelie takes, Cllienions, 

rom su r rs, Com ns 
ee yernenses. Call on or address : 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 xz 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. ¥. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


— - Famili eet Vin eae 
eac 


ll find the cent location and 
Crs « Mutual Plan” of this Agency 

make it the best avenue to situ- 

ations in the 


West and South, 


THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS, Set, 35c. 
Send stamp for application-form to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
EA School and library | , Ohio, 
supplies at lowest rates. {Agents Wanted. 3234 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
<r MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 29 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


LAPILINUM™ 


Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
© only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 FULTON 8T,, N. Y. 








Tee eeeee eee eee eee) 














LOOK IN THIS CORNER EACH WEEK FOR SOME- 
THING NEW, AND OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ALL 
USERS OF BOOKS, (See back Nos. after Nov. 81, 
and send for free Illustrated Catalogue to Li 
Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston.) Manufact’rs and 
Publishers’ Supplies for Public and Private Libraries. 

MELVIL DUI, Manager. 


Reference-Book Holder. 


HANDSOME, 
STUKuONG, 


Handy standing ; perfect sit- 
ting; one finger rolls it beside 
the chair where anything may 
be lookt up without rising. 
It can’t be tipt over ; it can’t 
injure bindings. It requires 
no engineer to put it together 
or to insert a book. It holds 
the book in use best of any, 
and all the rest at hand onthe 
same holder. Get the best. 


Of best material, work, 

and finish, on strong 

casters, crated without 

ch to go safely by 

freight. Every comfort 
ving library must 
ve it. 
















Ash, i o. 2 $6.50 
Black Wainut, 7.00 
Ebony, * e+ @ . 
Our cuts show two of 
its many uses, as Dic- 
tionary holder and as 
or Atlas 
Ho . 6 is at willa 
Reading Desk or Easel. 


(free) e oe ed rte are 
A. T. Cross ra ens 
free by — i. Best Hard 


vices $3 
best make, at $1.50 
Doce memes tiers, abeayies, at half 











a8 Ee Washington S8t., opp. BOS TC N, MA ds, 


338 (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1682. 


size fac-simile,engrayings and prices free.” smell, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Titi. Awthor. . Price. 
6 Pasa, ne ee - - Rossetti Roberts Bros, Boston $1 25 
wood. Lllus. by Frederick Dielman, - - Read & Co, Phil 
The Norway Musical Album. - + Forestier—Anderson Uliver Ditson & Co, Bost 2 50 
I Answered. - - a - - Parker I K Fank & Co, N Y 15 
Withouta Home. - . . . . - Roe Dodd, Mead& Go,NY 1 50 
Yankee Doodle. - Pyle “ “ “ 1 25 
Stories e% Adventures Told Adventurers. - - Hale Roberts Brothers, Bost 1 00 
aay | of General Know - - Doerner Van Antwerp B & Co, Cin 
Uuseolt's Book of Sports and Pasti Siti. ne ces ee Caneel GRCONY” 3 00 
‘s mes. us, - » N 3 
Sepey Little People. I Amusements, Ties. - - . ce om “ ee 
. Tua, - - - “ “ “ 200 
Hagges Dick ly - - - - Porter & Coates, Phila ea 1 25 
U Wine a F - - - Kerr N. Temp Boe, Y 10 
Gonstttuttonality of Probitition. - - - - Mason “ 10 
Bacon. - - - Fowler GP Putnam's Sons,N Y 1 25 
The Human Figure. - - - - - Warren oe 50 
aoe Saige etme. - - - W J Widdleton, N Y¥ 1 25 
Greece and Rome: Their Li Fache Henry Holt & Co, N x 15 00 
Sotredestion te th the ot Mytholoay and Folklore. Cox 1 75 
Hawthorne's Comic and Harst & Co, NY 25 
Communications. - - Kiddle W B Smith & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Mas. - - Miller 75 
The Outbreak of Rebellion. - - - - Nicolay Chas Scribner’ ~ Seu: NY 1 00 
From Fort Henry to Corinth. - - - - —— bed a as “ 100 
. . - - - Jewett Ho 
pi mee ke . . : : j Taylor ughton, M& Co, Bost : = 
= - - - - - - - Geo H Ellis, Boston ~ 15 
of ae onpey ON Northwest by J. Nicolet in 1634. Butterfield Robt Clarke & Co, Cine 1 00 
A Short History of . : - - - DeForest Doss, Mead & Co. 5 ¥ 2 00 
The Man Jesus. . ° : - - - Chadwick Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Our Young Folks ay - . - - — LET Sy = Phila 
Best - - - - hoemaker at So ‘o hila 1 50 
The Hleowticnin's Aes s py No. 9. - - - a = ; 7% 











PUBLISHER *g NOTES. 


ARRESTING DisEAse.—What we would par- 
ticularly impress upon invalids and their 
friends, is the value of Compound Oxygen in 
arresting disease in its early stages and be- 
Sore chronic conditions have been established. 
It must be evident to the common sense of 
every one, that an agent which acts s0 po- 
tently in breaking the force of diseases which 
must have been at work upon the system and 
have been exhausting it for years, can scarcely 
fail to arrest like diseases in the beginning, 
when the vitality of the body has not been 
wasted. If, therefore, you have the early 
symptoms of Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Neuralgia, or the indications of any 
other disease which may keep its hold upon 
you until it becomes chronic, do not neglect 
the warning indications. Meet the enemy 
upon the very threshold, and while your vi- 
tality is yet unimpaired. If your regular 
physician fails to reach the case, then we offer 

you, in Compound Oxygen, an almost cer- 

tain means of restoration, — the way back to 
health, — the agent that may save you from a 
life of invalidism, or from premature death 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, with large re- 
of cases and full information, sent free. 

ms. Starkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Messrs. Ginx, Heata & Co. make, this 
week, an announcement on the first page of 
Tue JournNat which will send a thrill of de- 
light to lovers of Shakespeare and students of 
Literature. The completion of the 
Harvard edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works is an event of no ordinary interest. It 
is edited by Henry N. Hudson, author of the 
Life, Art, and Character of Shakespeare, ed- 
itor of School Shakespeare, and professor of 
Shakespeare in Boston University. It is pub- 
lished in twenty volumes, duodecimo, two 
plays in each volume; also in ten volumes of 
plays each. With the Burbage portrait 
of the poet in the first volume, 
sets of notes; —— explanatory 
the » aes — 
ay play. 


: Comedies, Hines 4, 
series arranged, as yrwrs d 
to the chronological ord 

writing. istory of each play is seek 
appropritte volume. It is printed on 


tinted paper, with broad vs and 
Boca torr : also in 





bpteeegiuetti 
Ea 
1h 


g 
g 


the teaching of Science, should read the an- 
nouncement of A. S. Barnes & Co., on the fitst | ® 
page of Tue JournnaL. This great publishing 
house seem determined to furnish educators 
with the best text-books for their use in every 


departm snt. ~. — Sa yore 
on Physics ha in France 
for man ineny pours 00 pan The revised 
edition now offered American teachers has 
been t up to the times two eminent 
Hanson, and should be examined by all teach- 
ers and stadents of science. 


On the second page of THE Socimat, will 
be found the advertisement of F. Crosby & 
Co., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York 
city, of Brain and Nerve Food — Vitalized 
Phos-phites, composed of nerve- giving prin- 
ciples of the ox-brain and wheat germ. For 
teachers and students this Food has been tried 
by thousands, with the best results. Physi- 
cians have alone prescribed half a million pack- 
ages. It increases the vitality and restores the 
energy lost by exhaustion and debility. 


Henry Hott & Co, New York, have just 
published, in admirable style, the copiously |— 
illustrated Young Folks’ History of the War 


Sor the Union, by John D. Champlin, Jr., ed- 
itor of Young Folks’ Encyclopedia, Price, 
$2.75. Notice of this important book will ap- 
pear in THE JOURNAL s00n, 


WANTED,—A complete set of Picturesque 
Europe, in sixty parts (Appleton’s edition); 
and also a set of Picturesque America, in| £ 


forty-eight parts, by the same publishers. Ad-| $800 
dress, naming price, “‘ Evarts,’’ 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 342 b 


THE University Publishing Co., New York, 
have just completed a new series of Maury’s 
Geographies, consisting of Maury’s Elmentary 
Geography, which is a revision and abridg- 
ment of First Lessons and World We Live In; 
Maury’s Revised Manual, being a thorough 
revision of the Manual, with new maps, illus- 


trations, and re-arrangement of text. These 
new books constitute an incomparable two- 
book series, but whenever they are wanted, 
they should be s ally ordered. The firm 
answer all neue! or Maury’s Manual by send- 
ing the regular edition, which is now, and has 
for some years been, iu general use. If the 
Revised Manual is wanted, it should be so 


specified 


Lypta E, PinkHAm’s Vegetable Compound 
is a remarkable remedy for all those painful 


complaints and weaknesses so common to our 
best population. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 


pam phiets. 


Tue long evenings of the fall and winter 
months are favorable to the use of the Micro- 
scope, and we desire to call the attention of our 
readers to those manufactured by Joseph Zent- 
mayer, 147 South street, Philadelphia. He has 


the reputation of making the best instruments 
made in this pace and fully equal to any 
in Europe. His prices are very reasonable, 
and range from to $1,000. ndfor illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue. 


‘My TorRMENTED Back,” is the exclama- 
tion of more than one poor, hard-working man 
and woman; do you know why it aches ? It is 
nas pl ki 6 are over-tasked and 


eeds sikenatieling and your system needs 
to be cleansed of bad Fate ally : You need 
Democrat. 











Object Ceaching for Adults and Childyen. 


CIVIL COVERNMENT HISTORY. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED RY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, and College. 


Houghton’s Conspectus. 





All the administrations from Washington to es inclusive, with geanenete list of Cabinet Officers, their terms 

of service, events of each administration, etc. atforms of all parties which ever existed. A mine of 

intectual research. The work of years reduced to hours. » in book-form, $5.00, by mail prepaid. In 
map-form, price $3.00, size 5 x 4% feet. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof. JOHN DUNLAP, A. M. 


4 valuable Text-book for the general , Schools, and Colleges. Contains short lessons on Crvin Gov- 
ERNMENT HISTORY, Presidents and other eminent men, ete. 12mo., cloth ; 


ye! Sketches of ‘all the 

244 pages, by by mail, postpald 

he attention of 8 School Ln School Boards, and the friends of education is invited to these works, 
which are highly indorsed as worthy of place in all the schools. 
og” LIBERAL TERMS TO ACTIVE CANVASSERS. Apply early for territory. 
ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 

(Successor TO DAVIS, GRANGER & WILTSIE,) 

No. 5S Dey Street, New York. 


NAME THIS PAPER. 
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NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


— WITH — 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 





will 7% the Tenth Annual Course, mehr —. sos close in June, 1882, For particulars as 
terms, etc., inquire of Pror. JOHN K Principals 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-BELTE, ’ 


(Authors of the Xi arten Guide, etc.) 


“ Mrs. Kraus me o | ore authority upon the subject,— 


Prof. KRAvS is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
ly, by any gat, in her knowledge of 


weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of | unsurpassed, ce: 
the Kindergarten in this country. Frasbel’s princi ten, “iter teal at trained Kinder- 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Baelte, of all American Kinde is indy garten teacher is so high, and she inspires’ her pu A 
holds the ++ place. It is to the labors of with such a standard, and at the same time wit 
more than any other, perhaps, that the &+- much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
success Pd Kindergarteniug in America is due, and | certificate is a guarantee of excellence,” —Miss £. P. 
her re bainsy — accomplished more than all the rest.”"| Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. 
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Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, | 


TEACHERS TO SELL MY PUBLICATIONS. 

I have lately engaged quite a number, who are 

doing well. ere is more money than in 
Gonsiiag. Men of energy, tact, and skill will be 
ay charge of territory and men after ashort time, I 
a a engaged men, after a short trial, for from 
to $2000 a a Give f and experience, and 

send this. W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


CARFIELD 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Con n ing the scones and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a Statese 
pes election cx the Pre 
7834 of ae D 

Marge pa 

















‘& ‘CO., Cincinnati and Chicago. 





The Unrivaled Atlas 


(Maps from W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Edinburgh) 
CONTAINS 


33 SPLENDID MAPS, with an 
INDEX OF 20,000 PLACES. 


= low price places within the reach of every one 
a fine 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
ey Sent prepaid, in cloth, on receipt of $2.25; 
beads, $2.00. ‘ ee ae 








WANTED 


AT ONCE 


in age ame gy veto bm ee 9 Washer. 
Easy Sale, Exclusive Terri It ts without 
foube the best st the beet onibapeection Washer in the wo It will wash 


AGENTs WANTED. 





Address 


N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, 





341 tf 31 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. any kind of clothes clean, from « handkerchief to @ bed quilt, 
without « particle of rubbing. It will ft in any kind of boiler. 
We also manufacture a special style that will fit in the old 
AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! oe mp my py tn oh p ts 


can thon half a wt 
fom n half the time it takes by A 1 and with on f the 
soap, without any chemicals or , and with- 
out the exhansting labor and the ruinous wear ond tear of gar- 
mente as by the wash-board, or as by the different processes of 





SUNLIGHT AND S SHADOW 





Jo hn B. Goug ha pounding, be prog —l. and dashing ¢ Povey = A 

an 
a Ont poet wo book Fever publ Mion pas hl re forcing all the hot water contained in the the boiler from the bottom 
Sac ‘tnd Phe Interest ft is without a Ministers to thes the pipe, at the rate of 15 gallons 
a gh ¥ Everyone f crys i —_ per minate, _— in full operation, and then, by the force of 
y of Phonan ng cit. Ttis the“ booming ™ suction drawing it down ward through the the soiled linen, causing 
took, arts in press. 3 A 4 it to search out and eradicate every atom of dirt; leaving the 
men ont 7 ates 18 the ‘nabvest ume. —— after rinsing ecwatite cleansed and purified, and having 
Jorritory, pure whiteness of n Coote tarerted toe The Washer 
A. D. TON a ii ba sepectally valuable for wetag all kinds of fabrics, such 
as laces, lawns, cambrics, &c., which are too to be sub- 





jected to the board. We — ancute to Semember that our 
Washer is the original self. Washer, Since our patent 


Agents Waewe for the best “ + 7~ ee Life 
= er March 23, 1869), been over 20 imitations 


ud Pablic Services” o 


for ore < which are @ direct infringement on our 
f | F Sue of ve metal, and is warranted 
fall Sa with steel en ravings. The e | ney ere rt ‘suk moun tie ‘than cane Washer. One 
a m 
weeks 
thrilt tfal, and Christian herote life before the | sn lee Peg A ep Bboy ds 


world. a friend of ra he His last days all ing 18 Washers every week. Any intelligent mon or woman 
can as We 


























raly 

Bidaey- Wort cutaell Sail ethers. Lose Lowe ng tine ts to secure iarritory our agents are - are averaging over #100 profi every m month he: 

e t onl ’ gKuarantee 
wish either to buy or sell School — (GUERNSEY, Publisher, 61 "Gora Bow: Untied ude.’ “Gash mage acoompany a Crdern, ‘Rew by Post 
refer you toany B - 2 Bapocsn Comoe? 
= sech machine, Address, Adiras, WALLACE WASHER CO, 
A YEA 
145 Nassau $ 7 4 TEAR and expenses to to agents. 
mn) How York iy SOOIE teeth 

; : = Write for The i a LL ist. 
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ympathize with Woman. 


ih 





alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
_y VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
fer all Ghene Paint’ Cons ate sand Weaknesses 
teour female population, 

nembeas Somes allel the worst form of Female Com. 

plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 

tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 

Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 


gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 

dis unsurp 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

B@” Sold by all ‘aera “ea 


Ci 





G8" FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


ate 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


PEARLS OF y THO UGHT. 


— It is ineontrovertible that we have in man 
two things, at least, that did not originate in 
his senses; namely, the soul, and the plan of 
the soul. —Joseph Cook. 


— Toil, I repeat, — toil, either of the 


brai 
of the heart, or of the hand, is the = 


only true 


manhood, the only true nobility. — Orville 
Dewey. 

— The thousand tongues of the press,— 
clearer far than the silver trumpet of the jubi- 


lee, louder than the voice of the herald at the 
games,—may speak and do speak to the whole 
people, without calling them from their homes 
or interrupting them in their employments.— 
Rufus Choate. 


— Men are as much given to small talk as 
women. If it came to a matter of pure gossip, 
I would back our club against the Sorosis or 
any other women’s club in existence. — T. B. 
Aldrich. 


~— Youu dream that it lies with us women to 
govern the destinies of men. We may indulge 
them with episodes, though, while they treat 
us to our destiny. —Elizabeth Stoddard. 


— There are gains for our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
lt takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 
—R. H. Stoddard. 


— Fashion is a necessity of human nature; 
because while we all desire to be pleasingly at- 
tired, not one in ten thousand of us is able to 
invent any article of dress or decoration that 
shall be truly becoming.—James Parton. 


— A man’s country is not acertain area of 
land, of mountains, rivers, and woods,—but it 
isa principle; and patriotism is loyalty to that 
principle.— G. W. Curtis. 


—A power (England) which has dotted 
over the surface of the whole globe with her 
possessions and military ports, whose morning 
drum-beat, following the sun and keeping com- 
pany with ‘the hours, circles the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the mar- 
tial airs of England.—Daniel Webster. 


— To Shakespeare-— 
Heaven, in compassion to man’s erring heart, 
Gave thee of virtue, then of vice, a part, 

Lest we in wonder here, should bow before 
4 thee, 
Break God’s commandment, 


adore thee, 
—Lucretia M. Davidson. 


— The true grandeur of humanity is in 
moral elevation, sustained, enlightened, and 


worship, and 








DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md., 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. These pills are prepared expressly 
to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, | ; 
Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleeplessness, and Dyspepsia, 
and will cure any case, no matter how obstinate, if 


properly used. They are not a cureall, but only for 
hose special diseases. They contain no opium, mor- 
amy of quinine, and are not a 
ate the bowels and cure constipation by curing or re- 
movine the cause of it. They Lave a charming effect 
upon the skin, and a lovely oly quieting effect upon the ner- 
vous system, simply gto feed ng its ten thousand hungry, 
—yes, in some cases, 8 absorbents. They make 
or create nerve-matter ie ve power, force, and buoy- 
ancy to the nerves, and in that way increase mental 
pone, endurance, and brilliancy of mind. Nobody 

hat has a nervous system should neglect to take them 
two or three months in each year, as a nerve food, if 
for no other purpose. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot 
106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or tx boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


urgative, but regu- 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE. 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGCS on all parts of the 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 








dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
hottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 





decorated by the intellect of man.—C, Sumner. 
eh BBB wwe Bh  ~ tem | 


All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package, 





DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal 6: Sc ools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei ght pe ae 
Schools. Opento both sexes, A 


hyp—~ COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. “- both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


/3 WA One Sree. Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. sc ms ' 
$192. Gro, F, MAGOUN, Prest. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
heb y ly to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, AM. 29 
ncipal, 69 uare, Boston, Mass. 201 


[ 48E4L re aS for Young Women. Auburn- 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
~ Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 






































APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . O. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

ILDEN LAD . eg Oe he West Lebanon, 
I's H Patronised half the States in the Union. 
E. i. H. | A.M., 

PREPARATORY. 





ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 


GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please aun oe 


schools, 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SOnCOL, Ireene 
R.I yoy, Schools, and 
—— teachers thro 
tion ; am ames Lag 





» prepares ege, Scientific 
or Pe eh 

Sioueaa 

com m 

Philosop Laborato Military yg A 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. > 

ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
G‘soarding both s moderate. 


School for 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 80zz 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
(7'Commorcia Gologe. Rev. #. D. BLAKESLEE, A-M., 


East Greenwich, R. 
Mirani 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thoro 
or Capt. J. K. BuoKiy, A. M. 


ST NE 
WTON English and 

















and Classical School. 
s N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. ae 


"PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance ons, os 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
8 Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
artments. For circular appl H to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ. ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


[Medica Den OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 











ical ent. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ye meg ad aus INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, pal. 101 as 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT WOROESTER. h Sexes. 
ext entrance —— Thursday, eS 8, 1881. 
55 az Address . RUSSELL, Principal. — 


M485 STATE —— ART SCHOOL, 


1679 Washington St. Gn a ae oe 
MITH, 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 





PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vaneed Course for specail classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRA 


MINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. 


For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


RMAL SCHOOL 
ae Bock Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEy, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
8 For only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
'ATE NORMAL aceoge WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Bot h Bewes. 
For catalogues, address J. @. SoorT. 138 


A COLLECTION 
— OF =— 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisToRY STORE, 


168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


, ee STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 























WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 








ae iss ADA L. maine <7 a 
SILK BANNERS snare’ 





J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 








Send for circular and price-list 

for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 

DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 
EsTABLISHED 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, 1 Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ al “and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Drawing ea tty wa. Vellum, 
and Supplies for yon A Surveyors for 
Full illustrated w Acotits, on applentien. 264 tf 1 


DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM,. 


American School Mottoes. 
Mottoes, the losis Eryae 
oe! Orc inn the est Mattoon published. | ! 











of twelve cards, 8x 14 in. in size, printed | 9 

meet coma Best Railroad oard ; colors, salmon and 

" They can be read across the schoolroom. | the 
Supt. of Public otachoo! , Allentown, Pa. 





E VERY SUBSCRIBER SH aac 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 
POSTPAID, Address thie Office, 304 


MB Ac ordering Books, or Goods of any 

noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
DUCATION, Boston, Mass, 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Besten. 





ADOPTED FOR Weressteroagw Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS ng-Book. 
OF BOSTON: base 8 New Primary 
The Franklin Arithmetics, Adame’s Advanced Spell 
bi Elementary, 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Rie. 





GET THE BEsT 
Song-Books for Schools. 
216 
Sterling Gems, 2 Pese. A Treranotce 
Secular Music by Tazo. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book ton! Schools, Academies, ete. Price, 
$4.50 per ran 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
NEW ERA IN MUSTO 


y THEODORE 

The Toni Sol-Fa Music Reader,’ sewsno 

pony presents a “ natural ” of learn- 

ing to aby — the ability to Prog: = ht is ac- 

qu rea in eas t han half the usual time. It leads 

to a much Se musical wee g 2 in those who use 

~ m It — ns a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
e 30 cts. 


pte pages of either of above, free on application, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PL, A. 





. Reversible Writing Rooks, Large, per doz. 6) > 
2. Reversible Writing Books, 8 Small. ‘do $ 
3. Reversible Drawing Boo soins (8 1'30 
r Manual of Essential Penmanship............ -00 
5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” a? 1, ne; No. 2, 
Elastic; No 3, Ladies’. % gross............ 25 
6. Bookkeeping and ao A anual,.......+. 1.25 
(Short ag ate ates 60 


7. Steps of Bookkeep ae A 
8. Bookkeeping Chart §1. af B- 75 cts. 
Ge Send for full List, and ethection Offer. 





The New Sunday School Song Book 


T ano VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe thet in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s caa 
be found in no other similar collection. 
HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pag s, (38 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautify ly 
rinted on fine toned paper, handsomely and durably 
und in boards. 
Price $3.60 Per dozen by orprest 
mail. Ly. oy al 
rece ° cent 
“TEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
bees and music dealers at publishers’ pr 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 
No, Uolonsgvars | CINCINNATI, 0. 





35 cents by 
covers) mailed 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Chalmers. Ry 


THE aT Edited by A. 
oma po! 8 vols 
$12; the same as the abo 

amo, valle, paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, 00. 
Y F THE UNITED STATES. From 
Ry A 
pm ed . f Reb pete 7 By: John G. Shea; 
of the of the United States from 

census of in Wi OWE steel pe of Generals Gar- 


R. WORTHINGTON, 170 Broadway, N.Y. 








EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
sb. 16 HAWLEY STREET 


, Boston, 
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APPLETONS: 


Standard System 


LEAD PENCIL COURSE 3 Nos. 
GRAMMAR COURSE, 7 Neos 


age Method. 
write by snongnte. thoughts, as he learns 


Letters Taught as Wholes.}), 


The Va is given whol 
fragments. 


SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2 Nos, 
SHORT COURSE, 7 Nes. 


LEADING FEATURES. 


A, innent te The Model Drill. 


real writing movement. 
Graded Columns, 1*,,iet 2c. 


etters to write, not isolated oan. thus 
movement o = orearm from left 


of Penmanship. 


Designed to edu- 
cate the arm in the 


way of effort across the 


gradually - oe path 
gradually y-increasing. sc scope to the 
ght. 





The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrius WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST,'SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER, 

ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


‘(CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Pt Publications. 
Guyot's New 


phies, 
Guyot's Wall ps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 


a valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 





b APPLETON & 0, Pion SEPA “Eas eunza | FNC «Pai, | "OST TREES 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y,|IVISON, BLAKEMAN, POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., PORTER & OOATES, 
15 Bromfield Street, TAYLOR. & CO., | Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, Pbateh: PHILADELPHIA. 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
In. Minere! Kingdom, Ga 
Kit. Animal Kingdom, 
Size of each Card, 13 x2 inches. 


ont dhoece te the Ve the uses of various 
Specimens of raw A y--~ R a 
ar oe searactite and 
miniature industrial Sepeee. Call and ae 
circular sent on 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bremé@eld St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


5 





Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
substances | 2 Winton’s Word Book Series ; 
and Animal | Dana's Geological Story; 
Penmanshi 


are | Swinton’'s 
Webster's Di onaries: 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISB 


Industrial Drawing; 


Pi 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


as 2 14 Milk Street, Beston. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, ‘3+ Brostwsy,| FOOGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO., boston. 





Meetel’s French With Bi etches.and Notes. §1.25. 
RBeedand Graded Lesseus in Eng-| AMIE RICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
lish ond H Lessons in Boome’ thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Blatchison’s and } mae a With critical Introductions and 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH otes. 
Chicago Boston BALLADs AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
<8 Madicsn St., oa -| and arrap Henry CasoT LopGe. $1.25. 
POERTR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Suave Hxs07, late Supt of Boston Schools 
414 Broadway, New York. LSNGPELLOW fe cries. Selections 


NEW EDITION: 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical 
LL.D.; with 


by Jamzs H. CorFrix, 
sate Oy Prot. 8. J. CorFIN, Lafayette College. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


ns. mphlet and envelo 60 cts 
noLmnd LEAP PS. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, ae t, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 


ellow. 
llastra- 


Wadsworth Lon 


from the Works of Hen 
ODGDON. With 


Edited wy JOSEPHINE E. 


FLETS. Belections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Josr- 
PHINE E. HopGpon. 12mo, fully illus., with, sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 





Copies for Ricedention maitied og wesetge of 00.60. 
icaedinenedl 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 





Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S. 
Rid s Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 


evese Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


ws -oss Series. 
ee, Graded S ing sana. 
Pattersen’s Com _ ae Books 
Cresby’ Greek 
Catalogues, etc. ifurnaed. Co solicited 


't hee A.B ANKAN fe Tt heen Be. Raston 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 





> 
The eee Umea be Sertes rice Gs vol.) de 1.35 
tnam’s World’s Progress 1 
Godwin’s = of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s for Home and Schoo 
Putnam’s ‘art and-books. 5 vols., Is., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English enn ge Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 8 1.265 
Day’s Peyeneoey » Ethics, Esthetics, and 











to the Publishers. 
National Subscription A 
HOW Oldest of the tind in the USS. 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
application, Schoo! Supplicevall 
application ool Supplies 
MONEY, | 2daress Tos 
263 zz 13% Bromfield 8t., Boston, 
DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 














PUBLISHERS OF Forbriger’s 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. | First Leesoms in Philology. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
: MACMILLAN & CO.’8 

WARREN'S Hew Goographies. © Bend Street SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
GREENE'S New Grammars. ’ Muxhey’s Lessons in Biem. P .Ph ony, $1 108 
pm cad arg ermal | 
BERARDO'S New U. S. History Jouce’ J untor Comme ary, 
GOODRICH 'S Child's History Gurtrarte Lessons ta Micen. Pipeten,”’ 2:30 

: 25 Washington St. | Leckyer’s Kiem. im Astronomy, H -235 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. Pies emttioes 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist 154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New Y¥ York, 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia. | Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 


Publishers, t, Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’S men, y_ BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
og } Sees é 





tH FERRERO BREE 





73|48T 4up Epvcationat Pustisuers, 


- Gpaeeel Gaaiiities to Gchests ant Cotiages in the par- 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford” Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 
For sale at all bookstores, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Vork. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Sig 





286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 
American Text-Books of Art Education. 
The American Drawing spefafe for the use 
Ce ee ae schools of art 
Drawing Materials. 


wk alc” saan pc eptt 
petee’ eeoenpay perenget inetreetion wah ohteat 
AAS hee esl: 1552s 





WE OFFER 
TEXT- BOOKS 


« VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SROOND MAND lowest rates. wf 





Row, New York. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
Order PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTgEs. Send 
SAV FE ery 0 kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s naa oe pe 
HENRY = 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 
758 Broadway, New York. 
Publish 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Beaders. 
Hillard & Campbell’s Fraunkliu Keaders. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller. 
Bailey’s Elocution. 
Senvey’s Geodrich’s History of the v. 8. 
Campbeli’« Concise History of the U.S. 
Fellews’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MiacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Ellswerth’s System of Penmanship. 
The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blauks. 


Bartiley’s Improved Schoel BKecerds. 
Seng-Beooks---"' Happy Hours,” ‘ Song-Sheaf.” 





Sharpicas's 
95 een ed 


The sepa! Toe First . The Norm. Fees paneer. 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speier Sacky: walter. 
Comprehensive lle 


A New 
Dungiison’s New me yelology. 


Lessons in ection and Moe PN tical % Grammar.—Raub. 


Coa’ re Comarebonsive Speaker. 
ebereve Analysis. New Edition. 
Lowes Seoresies yar = Algebra. 


iNew Revised Halton 





Political 
areclers Child’s History oF England. 
a Descriptive Oatalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 0O., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 





Sturtevant's 1.76 

Bascom’s Moment Science English Literature, |BRADBURY’S EA’ ant ARITEMETIO, 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theol logy 1.50 com oral and written work a ae 

Le Duc’s Learning to Draw fus. 2.00 MRT Sea mesons one © work an 
, es 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 76 oa“ ft ie eae a an ol 


les in the essential fey we It is designed x for the 
Intermediate school first two years of the - 


mar-school It leads up to the Practical th- 
mae one ves the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary 
Bradbury's Eaton's Kiementary and Practical Arth 
8s 
mh hy series, but at the 
oaks ae 80- 
licited. rer A oe oper or 
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SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Nermal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s Engl Grammars. 
ea Unriv Outline Maps. 

heppard’s Constitution. 

Pesteou’s Science. 


THE CALOULUS 


TEXT- BOOKS IN THE U. 8. NAVAL 
ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 
, & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 

FERENTIAL CALCULUS, Founded on the Method 
7 pa or Fluxions, with Numerous Illustrative Ex- 
amples. By Profs. J. M. Rrozk and W. W. JOHNSON, 
Us pis Acad., i — 1 v. 8vo, cl., $3.50. 


br. ed, 12mo. $1.50. 
JOMNSON, Prot * Prot. W, Wort GRAL CALCULUS. Abrid. 
tion, ad 


eos College nrta ook 1Zmo, $1.50. 
a 1) & JOHNSON’S DI AND I 


LOULUS. 2 vols. bound in og —— $2.50 

é ae heartily commend the book to all who went a 
ood text-book” —Mathemat. Visitor.....“ One of the 
books for instruction I have ever seen. "A, Hall, 
Observ., Washington, D. U.....“ Allow me to express 
my very b at gh of this Treatise, in regard 

to many —Prof. J. E. Davies, Univ. of Wis. 
JOHN WILEW & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


for examin. with reference to introduction, at % price. 





Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geegraphies and Wall Maps. 
Hielmes’ Readers, Histery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c 





McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 





1,250,000 


Over One Million Already Introduced. 
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McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd. 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 17 
Second Reader, - - - 18 3 
Third Reader, - - - 25 42 
Pourth Reader, - - - 30 50 
Pifth Reader, - - - 45 72 
Sixth Reader, - »« - §O 85 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 
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Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 











